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PR PAC. 


THE subject of the following book is one which must possess 
the deepest interest for all, inasmuch as the state of the 
departed dead cannot be regarded with coldness or insensi- 
bility by those who have mourned—and who has not ?— 
over the loss of friends, and who are themselves hastening 
to ‘the undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.’ 

In the following pages the subject of the intermediate 
state is treated with great freshness and originality, and a 
considerable amount of learning. The author shows an 
acquaintance with the Ante-Nicene and certain of the later 
Fathers and the Scholastic writers. The words in which he 
clothes his thoughts are forcible and often full of a tender 
beauty. 

The author, while allowing that room for the imagination 
which the subject admits and demands, yet indulges in no 
fanciful speculation: the appeal is ever to the Inspired 
Word, and the conclusions arrived at are in accordance 
with those of Scripture, and of the Reformed Church of 
England. 

The treatise cannot be read without both pleasure and 
profit ; for I believe it will be found to be marked by sound 
doctrine, practical piety, and Christian instruction, and that it 
will lift the soul above the things of time and sense, and 


carry it straight within the veil. 
CHARLES D. BELL. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
MR. SPURGEON MAY HAVE A SOLEMN AND PATHETIC 
INTEREST FOR THE READERS OF THIS BOOK: 


‘When still suffering from influenza, and before the disease which 
terminated fatally had declared itself, Mr. Spurgeon submitted to us for 
review a work on the state of the *‘ Blessed Dead tn Paradise,” by 
J. £. Walker, M.A., saying he did not feel strong enough to write a 
summary of it himself, but would be glad if we would give him our 
thoughts upon it, returning the book when our task was finished, as it 
had been to him a great solace. 

* The feeling that a Voice was calling him to that better land, which 
the ‘* Blessed Dead” inhabit, seemed to grow upon us as we read the book, 
and all the more that the style was at the antipodes of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
own, being calm, sedate, and destitute of ripple ; full of solemn hush, as 
if earth was done with and heaven all but opened. The review appeared 
but a few days before the fatal cliness set in, and then we found that, 
after giving the first paragraph in our own words, the second paragraph 
was superseded by Mr. Spurgeon’s own estimate, which placed the book 
on a yet higher pedestal. We give his words on this occasion because they 
mark the trend of hts soul's experience at the beginning of the end : 

©** No one can read this volume without feeling that one of the great 
books of the century is here upon one of the most vital of subjects. The 
book will be a standard work on tts own subject. The reading of it 
must, under the Divine blessing, be a great enjoyment and benefit 
to the believer.”’ (‘The Prince of Preachers,’ pp. 169, 170, by J. 
Douglas, M.A.) 
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I. 
SCALA PARADISI ; OR, THE LADDER OF PARADISE. 


‘ Patet ecce fidelibus ampli 
Via lucida jam Paradisi.’ 
PRUDENTIUS, ‘In Exequiis Defunctorum.’ 


THE state of the blessed dead has been so veiled in mystery 
by the will of God, that it may seem forbidden to the 
approach of even the most devout thought. Yet we shall 
find that the sentences of Holy Scripture, like broken lights 
when gathered into one, reveal more than we might have at 
first imagined possible. It may be that the real condition 
of souls, unclothed of the heavy vestments of this material 
life, cannot be expressed except by figure and metaphor, 
though we utterly refuse to etherealise those true and con- 
solatory, if metaphorical, images into vague generalities. 
Some have indeed done this, almost implying that 
they were intended to bemist and bewilder our con- 
ceptions, so hiding rather than half-revealing the actual 
realities of the unseen world. On the contrary, we would 
believe that they are all ‘figures of the true,’ sent and given 
to take us lovingly by the hand, and to lead us to the very 
gates of the land of life, there suffering us to look timidly, 
and with infinitely wistful eyes, just within, like children 
who look longingly through the gates of some fair garden, 
until we can almost see the long avenues of restful shadow, 
I 
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which then turn and wind so suddenly that we may only see 
enough to assure our hearts that our beloved are in a garden 
of refreshment and of peace. And yet even this is not all. 
We may distantly hear the sound of holy voices in conscious 
communion with the Lord, and the gentle tread of many 
footsteps, where the Shepherd and His flock—the white 
flock of the blessed dead—pass, though of us unseen, by the 
living streams and through the quiet meadows of the Paradise 
of God. Yes: Christ, hanging upon the cross, did not 
mislead our thoughts when He gently spoke of Paradise 
to the dying penitent, and though even those Divine words 
did not, nor could, fully unveil the peace of the holy dead, 
they sufficiently reveal the beauty and restfulness of the land 
of their perpetual life. If the mystery that isolates that 
dear garden from too near or too curious an approach also 
forbids any degrading of its super-sensuous conditions by 
our earthly conceptions; especially in these days that are 
so unhappily out of touch with the spiritual and the unseen, 
yet we receive with deep thankfulness the Divine images 
of Paradise, and that, not as though they were leading 
us into paths of thought that only stray and miss, but as 
bringing us to the very gates, that we may look longingly 
within, though we may not yet enter that beatific garden. 

But, first, let us hear of the mystical ladder of grace by 
which alone the soul can ascend to the quiet land of the 
everlasting life. In the old patriarchal story it is told how, 
when the son of Isaac fled from his home, ‘he lighted upon 
a certain place, and tarried there all night, because the sun 
was set; and he took of the stones of that place and put 
them for his pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. 
And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven : and behold the angels 
of God ascending and descending on it. And, behold, 
the Lord stood above it’ (Gen. xxviii, 11-13). 
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These words have given, we would suppose, its title to the 
‘Scala Paradisi, or ‘ The Ladder of Paradise,’ evidently for 
very long a favourite manual of devotion in the ancient 
Church ; for, being anonymous,* it has been republished 
among the collected works of such famous and holy 
men as St. Augustine, the greatest, and St. Bernard, the 
latest of the Latin Fathers. It is good sometimes to look 
back through the past ages, lying behind us like the dark 
aisles of a forest, and chequered here and there with pencil- 
rays of golden light that falland slant amid the deep gloom 
and the shadows, that we may recognise how, even in times 
of religious darkness, the light of God shone into the hearts 
of many, and gave them their true and only joy in the con- 
templation and the enjoyment of Himself. Let not, then, 
the fact that this treatise is probably medizval, prejudice or 
blind us to its beauty. Many in the long-distant centuries 
have taken it to their hearts for the spiritual comfort they 
found in it. It is a venerable witness that in all ages the 
interior love and devotion of the true and invisible Church 
of Christ have been one and the same; that, in the midst 
even of the invincible ignorance of the dark ages, the inner 
soul of all those who were by grace the members of Christ 
and of His mystical body, reserved from the general super- 
stitions of their unhappy times, remained ever-united to 
the living Personality of the Lord, who is Himself the One 
Divine Fountain of all truth and grace to the predestinate. 

The sacred story, with its true human pathos, leads our 
thoughts to the patriarchal times. We see Jacob, the son 
of Isaac and grandson of Abraham, flying for his life from 
Esau, his brother, across the wild and stony uplands that lie 
upon the borders of Ephraim. On his way to Padan-Aram 
he must cross Central Palestine, and, the sun being now set, 


* Vet in the Benedictine edition of St. Bernard it has been ascribed 
to Guigo, prior of the Carthusians (ii. 311). 
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worn out by weariness and sorrow, he lays himself down in 
that place to sleep. Imagination may fancy the wayworn 
man, in terror not only from Esau’s passionate hatred, but 
in fear also of the wild hordes of Canaan, throwing himself 
at last, in the exhaustion of his long flight, on that hard desert 
couch, so miserably unlike the luxury of the patriarchal 
home. 

The glorious stars are coming out in the clear transparency 
of the Eastern skies, but what poor heart in watchful vigil 
by a sick-bed, when those sleepless eyes of heaven look in 
at the casement through the outside darkness, until they 
become familiar in their orderly rising and setting ; or what 
unhappy soul, wandering in the high fever of a great unrest, 
and seeking solitude in the excess of its pain and anguish 
among the fields and desolate places, does not painfully 
know how coldly unsuffering nature looks down upon our 
suffering hearts, as if it had neither pity nor compassion ? 
Such must have been the feeling of Jacob. Those stars 
might keep watch and ward as sentinels in the heights of 
heaven: they might be worshipped as patron-deities by the 
heathen villages, near to which he, of the chosen race, so 
desolately lay that night ; but no prayer, wrung from a break- 
ing heart, could change their cold glance into the warm eyes 
of love. Only the sob of the wind, sighing through the 
stunted acacia-trees, or soughing like a human thing in pain 
over the bleak wolds, seemed to have any voice of nature’s 
sorrow, unless it were, perhaps, the sudden scream of some 
poor victim to the night-birds, or to the cruel beasts of the 
forest, for that, at least, would bring to the fugitive, even in 
its inarticulate cries, some echo of a common suffering, 
terribly real. And yet the worst rage of the brute beasts is 
far more tolerable than are the fierce passions of human 
hatred and envy. 
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Now, while the pilgrim slept, he dreamed, and lo, a ladder 
was set up on the earth, whose top reached to heaven, with 
angels ascending and descending upon it, and above it the 
bright vision of the Uncreated Glory shone like a crown of 
golden light. God will not leave this homeless wanderer a 
victim to Esau’s unbrotherly vengeance. He will take the 
punishment of His unhappy child into His own hand. The 
shame of that one mean and miserable sin must haunt his 
onward steps to the very sunset-hour of the overcast day of 
his life. Even now, a hunted thing,—so soon has the 
shadow of the retribution begun to fall,—and sharing the 
restless terror of the wild things of the wood, whose uneasy 
eyes reflect so piteously the universal evil of the Fall, he 
(but, alas! without their innocence) must become an exile 
and a wanderer. Is not this poor outlaw a copy—and how 
many such there are on the canvas of time !—of those hap- 
less children of the first fair Paradise, when man sought 
himself instead of God, and found only death and misery in 
his going forth from that blessed home and life in innocence 
and in'God? Yet he shall have this consolatory dream. 
He shall see the home of God opened, and, in the mystic 
ladder, the symbol of earth and heaven reunited. His own 
sad wandering from the home of his fathers is transfigured 
into a sbining parable of man’s return to the home and love 
of God. In those early days the memory of the lost Eden 
made man 

‘long for home, as loath to stay 
With murmurers and foes ; 
He sighed for Eden, and would often say, 
‘* Ah! what bright days were those !” 
Nor was Heav’n cold unto Him: for each day 
The valley or the mountain 


Afforded visits, and still Paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain. 
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Angels lay Zeiger here ; each bush and cell, 
Each oak and highway, knew them : 

Walk but the fields, or sit down at some well, 
And he was sure to view them.’* 


Certainly those old patriarchal times were the sweet days 
of Divine visitation. It is rather this latest dispensation, 
although the dispensation of the Spirit, which seems, visibly 
at least, far off from the usual walks of Heaven, for, since the 
human feet of God were wounded on the tree, they do not 
any longer walk in the world without, but only within the 
souls of those that love Him. 

It has again been sweetly sung, and the modern thought 
clasps hands with the words of the older singer in the choir 
of the Church : 


‘I saw the Syrian sunset’s meteor-crown 
Hang over Bethel for a little space : 
I saw a gentle wanderer lie down 
With tears upon his face. 


Sheer up the fathomless, transparent blue 
Rose jasper battlement and crystal wall ; 

Rung all the night-air, pierced through and through, 
With songs angelical. 


And a great ladder was set up the while 

From earth to heaven, with angels on each round— 
Barks that bore precious freight to earth’s far isle, 

Or sailed back homeward-bound. 


Ah! many a time we look, on star-lit nights, 
Up to the sky as Jacob did of old, 

Look longing up to the eternal lights 
To spell their lines of gold ; 


But nevermore, as to the Hebrew lone, 
Each on his way the angels walk abroad ; 

And nevermore we hear with audible tone 
The awful voice of God.’ 





* Henry Vaughan, Poems, p. 86 (A.D. 1654). 
t+ Bishop Alexander, ‘St. Augustine’s Holiday, and other Poems, 


p. 199. 
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But there is a spiritual intention in this vision. ‘The 
silver light of this mystical ladder illumines in its early sacred 
typology all the past ages with the beautiful light of promise ; 
for behind the clouds the Truth shone, edging all the gloom 
of those dark, weary times of sin and shame with the bright 
hope of the great Redemption. 

Some have ventured to transfigure the form of the sleep- 
ing patriarch into the image of One, who slept in death, 
after the Divine Passion, and who awoke upon the third day 
in the Resurrection, so ascending to the Eternal Father in 
the high festival of the Ascension.* 

It may be that this is one truth conveyed by the vision ; 
for these early symbolisms are so full of spiritual correspond- 
encies that they are capable of many interpretations without 
exhausting their plenitude of meaning. They form a great 
religious procession, marshalled and arranged in that ancient 
dispensation, and all carrying inscribed banners, the device 
upon each of which is ‘ Jesus,’ and they march solemnly on- 
wards, with their prophetic music, from: little Bethlehem, 
with its pastoral sweetness and its angel choirs, till they 
come to the City of Solemnities, and thence they pass, with 
faces strangely pathetic, infinitely sad, and conducting One 
in their midst, whose human face has the look of a victim, 
crowned and garlanded, but only with thorns, and who goes 
meekly without the gates to the predestined hill, where He 
must die for the expiation of sin. Then the procession 
halts. The types and prophecies are dark with blood and 
pain. They seem to sob, and the long wail, and the loud, 
bitter cry echoes from Golgotha in both psalm and prophecy. 
But after three days’ station in the garden of the sepulchre, 
where they wait with silent faces of sorrow, yet not unlighted 


* Cf. a treatise ‘On the Promises and Prophecies of God,’ by an 
unknown author, in St. Prosper’s Works, i., cap. 23. 
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with hope and expectation, the great procession moves 
forward at break of day: for ‘Christ is risen.’ The light 
has broken upon the joyous words of prophet and psalmist, 
and with One no longer travel-stained, weary, and with the 
look of a victim to be wounded and slain, but who wears 
now the glory of the Resurrection and the crown of victory, 

‘the long orderly array of symbols marches, though seldom 
seen for the forty days, still to its own music, and so comes 
to Olivet, where these ancient prophetic words, the com- 
panions of Jesus, and the witnesses of His sufferings and 
glory, seem to ascend with Him into the light of the eternal 
Love, from which they were at first sent in the patriarchal 
and legal times, that they might carry hope and promise to 
the hearts of men. 

There is another intention which the-Church has always 
loved to recognise in this vision.* Now the form of the 
sleeping patriarch fades away from our thoughts, and we 
see only the ladder itself let down from heayen, until its 
foot touches the earth, while the white angels of God are 
ascending and descending upon it, and above it is the like- 
ness of the glory of the Lord.+ Now the Ladder is become 
Christ Himself, in His humiliation descending to assume 
our nature, but yet invisibly crowned with His own Eternal 
Godhead, which encircles with Its inseparable halo of ever- 
lasting light the marble stairs of the white and stainless 
Manhood. ‘The Incarnation,’ says St. Ambrose, ‘is an 
angelic ladder,’ (for the angel choirs sang at Bethlehem), 
‘above which God stands, and by which man mounts to 
heaven. Christ, being God and being also Man, suffering 


* St. Augustine has offered another interpretation : ‘Jacob set up the 
stone and anointed it with oil. In Holy Scripture Christ calls Him- 
self the Stone which is the Head of the corner. You see the Chrism : 
recognise the Ohrist.’ 

+ ‘Of the Word of the Lord,’ Targum of Palestine. 
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on the cross, draws us all up to Himself (John xii. 32) as 
by a heavenly ladder, and so raises us to heaven.’ 

Ali is fit now ; all is beautiful in the harmony of eternal 
truth. The wounds in that blessed Manhood, crowned with 
the invisible Deity, are the blood-red stains and tokens of 
love, imaged, perhaps, in the light reflected from the purpled 
clouds, beneath which the sun is dying, upon the mystic 
ladder—for the sun may have scarcely set—and the vision 
stands ‘like the altar-stairs of the temple,’ a symbol of the 
great sacrifice of Him, in whom there is the glory of 
Deity and the verity of Manhood, united in One 
Person, for the offering of that Act of love and death,—the 
Passion of God, as Man, for men. To Him who is the true 
Ladder of peace,—to the Blessed One who is the Way to 
the Father,* the true ‘Scala Claustralium, as the ‘ Scala 
Paradist’ is also called,—those ancient words of the grandest 
uninspired Church-hymn have been sung through ages of 
faith and conflict;—‘When Thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, Thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers.’ 

Some of the Lord’s own words in the Gospel break with 
a Divine light upon this patriarchal vision. To Nathanael, 
as if pure, simple, and guileless hearts could best receive 
heavenly mysteries, He said: ‘Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of Man.’ In the wilderness of the tempta- 

tion angels ministered to the Lord. Though their bright host 
could not glorify the Judzean desert, where there was the 
presence of God Incarnate, still the contrast is sufficiently 
startling. The fallen archangel, enraged by his foil, had no 
sooner gone, than the holy angels came to render such 
marvellous and gentle ministries, as we cannot conceive, 


* Cf. this thought beautifully expressed in the hundredth Epigram of 
St. Prosper (i., p. 675), ‘De Altitudine Charitatis,’ etc. 
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to the weary but victorious Manhood of their Most High 
King. 

In the awful hour of the Agony, one nameless angel, and 
one only,—surely of the highest archangelic order and 
degree,—was suffered to bring his solitary comfort. The 
olive-roots are already reddened with the strange and awful 
sweat of blood, the visible sacrament of the agony of the 
human heart of God in the transaction of sin. Even the 
poor consolation that some few wondering, mortal eyes—-the 
eyes of those for whom He is come to suffer—are watching 
with Him, is denied that suffering heart; for those eyes are 
closed with the leaden weight of weariness and sorrow. How 
infinitely desolate and comfortless the sorrow of the Son of 
God in Gethsemane must have been, the hunger for so un- 
helpful a consolation is the most pathetic witness. We know 
not in what trembling way the angel-comforter stooped to 
minister to the lonely heart, whether with timid, worshipful 
touch he dared to raise the bowed and drooping head, laying 
his cool hand upon the burning forehead, where the purple 
dews were already thickly gathering ; or whether he cleansed 
away the blood, that dripped from the open veins as the 
moisture oozes from the moss-clad rocks; or whether he 
only looked upon the face of the great Sufferer with bright, 
angelic eyes, dim now with something like Awman tears, 
while silence preserved inviolate and so gave its unspoken 
homage to this Divine and incomprehensible sorrow.* May 
we not believe that this was Gabriel, the Angel of the 
Annunciation, ‘ the J/ax of God,’ whose angelic sympathies 
are eminently man-wards? The voice of the prayer of 
resignation, so low and sad, might well claim a silent adora- 
tion,.though that meek prayer was to be only the prelude, 
like the low, wailing, mysterious cry of the rising winds, to 
the loud cry of the desertion and of the broken heart. Yes, 


* Cf. the exquisitely sad words of George Herbert in ‘The Agonie.’ 
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surely there was an infinite mystery of pain and solitude,— 
this only can we say,—and an unimagined mystery of minis- 
tration in the sweet angel’s mission to the sorrowing Son of 
God. It is strangely pathetic to see how unavailing all that 
ministry of angelic comfort was, for the bloody sweat breaks 
immediately forth from the sacred Body, and the prayer be- 
comes more intense. Nor does the angel-comforter 
endeavour, more, but only retires, an amazed witness of the 
agonies of God, within the deep olive-shades, to watch the 
sorrows that he could not help. 

No bright presences of the heavenly host mingled with the 
rude and brutal multitude in the hall of the scourging, nor 
did they appear, in wrathful and irresistible might, as the 
procession of death led the Victim to Calvary ; perhaps even 
their strength of unfallen obedience could not have endured 
the fearful strain, and their terrible passion might have 
visibly blazed forth, and so prevented the Passion of God. 
Nor might one sad angel lighten the darkness of the three 
hours. Of how infinitely little avail would a vision of 
angels have been, when the face of the Eternal Father 
was veiled and hidden in the judgment of the cross! 
Surely they were kept in close ward in heaven all that 
day of tremendous issues. And yet must not their per- 
petual alleluias have trembled with something like sobs of 
pain, wholly new to those tranquil choirs? Oh, it is an 
inexhaustible mystery ;—the Divine Passion on earth, with 
its human voices of hate and violence, and the Divine glory 
in heaven that day, with its angelic voices of adoration and 
eternal praise ! 

The three days passed by, and at the tomb the glorious 
Angel of the Resurrection, whose bright vestments were the 
creaturely symbol of the Uncreated Justice, descended to roll 
back the stone from the door of the sepulchre in token of 
satisfaction made and accepted. Nor may we forget how 
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other shining ones appeared to the devout women and to 
the disciples during that day of solemn gladness; for the 
first Eastertide was throughout a festival of angels. Their 
voices, which sang His birth, give the first tidings of His 
Resurrection. Nor could those bright presences be wanting 
to the morning of the Ascension. ‘They cry with exultant 
homage as the heralds of the ascending Christ, ‘Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates,’ and the warrior-angels, who keep watch and 
ward by the gates of God, heard and opened to their King. 
Let us, then, preface the ‘Scala Paradisi’ itself by some 
few thoughts, still of this mystical Ladder, though not now 
as typical of Christ in His personal Act of expiation and 
love, but of Him rather as having so become to us—the sinful 
exiles of the Fall—the Way to the life in God. Then, by 
this order, the exquisite words of the ancient treatise will 
linger, with their own singular beauty, last in our memory. 
It is written how of old God descended to man, when the 
cool winds of evening, with no touch of unkindly frost, nor 
with the chilled fingers of the northern night, whispered 
with voices of peace among the leaves of the garden of Eden. 
But now the soul must ascend to Him, for this world is no 
longer an Eden, since the night when man fell from inno- 
cence, and creation from its peace and happiness in God. 
Let us return in thought to that garden on the night of the 
Fall. Shadows have fallen upon the vision of the Eternal 
Love, and a dark, guilty look of shame upon the faces of 
the children of Eden. There is a muttered agony of fear, a 
panic of dumb terror, the terrible response to the new 
passion of fierce and savage instinct, of evil lust and brutal 
violence, which has seized upon creation. Spirits of malice 
are haunting the shades and darkening the gloom of the 
lost Paradise, though the gloom is deep and sad enough 
without such supernatural terrors. Ever since, the echoes 
of that fatal night have drearily reverberated among the 
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hills of time, and have been multiplied in the miserable 
succession of the unnumbered woes, crimes, and sufferings 
of the world. Now, from this fallen world, utterly unsuited 
to the instincts of the new life and of the pure desires given 
in grace, the heart, when reunited to God, must ascend to 
Him and to the new Eden which is above. 

In this ascent faith, which wholly justifies, and even in its 
earliest act removes entirely from the downward path of 
condemnation, may well be compared to the lowest step ; 
for faith is so lowly a grace that, though too low for the 
pride of self-righteousness, a child or a cripple may set foot 
upon it, the earliest years being so capable of faith that 
Christ has said, ‘Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ Nor is any 
soul, though long time crippled by sin, and sorely hurt by 
temptation, incapable of this ascending, if spiritual life be 
divinely given by the regeneration of the Holy Ghost. So 
by the act of faith, constantly renewed, the soul has its 
blessed ascension towards Him upon whom its love is fixed ; 
for faith is not one act only, but a new life of supernatural 
acts in God. The first step, indeed, lifts the soul from the 
way that leads to eternal death, but the others carry it 
upwards into God. The banner, which the pilgrim must 
bear in this gradual* ascent of the spiritual life, is inscribed 
with the device, ‘ Hxcelstor, for there is a very passion of 
unsatisfied love and desire in the heart that has known any- 
thing of the beauty of God, inspiring it with an invincible 
resolve, at all cost and hazard, to return to Him.t ‘Love,’ 
cries Ignatius of Antioch, ‘is the way which leadeth on 
high to God.’} 

* This is the meaning of ‘the gradual Psalms’ (Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv.). 

+ Cf. Irenzeus, ‘ Adv. Heer.,’ ili. 24. 


+ Ad Ephes., ix. Cf. the whole striking passage, in Lightfoot, 
“ Apost. Fathers,’ ii. 54, Cureton, ‘ Corpus Ign.,’ p, 27. 
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For faith beckons love, her younger sister in the mystical 
life, to ascend with her into the fellowship of the eternal 
Life. And if, from the lowest, the steps of the ladder are 
the ascensions of fait, we are sure that the highest is 
all dove ; the love which shall remain when faith is dis- 
solved into sight, and hope crowned with fruition. It was 
a favourite belief, that possessed and haunted other ages, 
that saints could die of mere longing for the love of God, 
and, though to our cold, unspiritual hearts such a grace may 
indeed seem utterly impossible of bare imagination, let us 
not doubt that there have been souls to whom it was almost 
a reality. So consumed were they by the love of God, that 
the golden ring that united soul and body was not so much 
riven by the cold file of death, as dissolved by the inward 
fires of their great passion of love to Him, until, almost by 
and in the very exhaustion of an unsatisfied desire, they 
entered His presence, the Vision of whose eternal beauty 
burned so vehemently within the furnace of those interior 
desires.* 

Now, faith is also the sister of hope, and it has been said 
that ‘a wild light nestles in the eyes of hope,’ for her home 
is not here. Yes, wherever the weary feet may have to 
tread, bleeding with the thorny and flint-strewn ways of life, 
this shining ladder of hope touches the ground before us 
and invites our sad and tired hearts by His grace, who. 
is ascended, to return into God. It shines upon us in 
its own soft unearthly light, as though the pale and distant 
reflection of the Vision of God, that sometimes so suddenly 
lightens the eyes of the dying, till the sunset-glory becomes. 
the visible presage of the eternal peace so nearly entered. 


* There is a beautiful little Latin poem, comparing a holy death to 
the fabled death of the phoenix in its self-kindled flames, in Trench’s. 
‘Sacred Latin Poetry,’ p. 249, 
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How many feet are ascending every day this ladder from 
the Church on earth to the life in God! 


‘Spirits elect, through suffering rendered meet 
For those high mansions : from the nursery-door 
Bright babes, that climb up with their clay-cold feet 
Unto the golden floor.’ 


Faith and hope, unseen, will attend us even to the grave, 
and go together hand in hand behind the bier, when the 
death-struggle is over, and the spirit has passed to God ; 
_and they sing quiet songs in the hearts of the mourners, 
as if some of the angel-choirs had descended with voices 
of gentle peace, and would hush the wailing of earth with 
the hope of heaven. 

And now let us return to the Scala Paradist. After 
insistance upon reading and meditation as two inferior 
degrees of the spiritual ascent, the unknown author pro- 
eceds: 

‘To feel the interior sweetness of meditation cannot be 
given except from above. Therefore, the soul perceiving 
this sweetness, and that by itself it cannot attain to this, it 
humbles itself and flees unto prayer, saying: ‘‘I sought Thy 
face, O Lord ; Thy face I sought. Long meditating in my 
_ heart, in my meditation the fire burned with the desire to 
know Thee more abundantly. The more I know Thee, 
the more do I long to know Thee; not now in the husk 
of the letter, but in an interior experience. Nor do I 
seek this, O Lord, in any wise for any merits of mine, but 
for Thy mercies’ sake ; for I entirely confess how unworthy 
I am, who am but a sinful soul. Give, therefore, even to 
me, O Lord, an earnest of the inheritance to come, at least 
one drop of the heavenly rain, by which my thirst may be 
allayed, for I burn in love towards Thee.” 

‘By such eloquence doth the soul fan its devotion into 
intenser heat ; by such invocations doth it seek its Spouse, 
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when of a sudden the Lord, preventing its prayer in the 
midst, breaks in upon its desires and meets it, His heart 
overflowing towards it with the holy dews of a heavenly 
sweetness. So He refreshes the wearied soul, satisfies all 
its thirst, replenishes its dryness, and makes it to be forgetful 
of all earthly things in the strengthening, reviving memory 
of Himself. 

‘O Lord, how shall we know when Thou doest this, and 
what is the sign of Thy coming tous? Can it be that of 
this consolation and spiritual joy our tears and sighs are the 
witnesses? For what agreement have sighings with consola- 
tion, or tears with gladness, if yet such tears as these may 
be called tears and are not rather the overflowing fountain 
of an inward dew descending into the soul from above? O 
Lord, if these tears be so sweet which flow from the memory 
and desire of Thee, how sweet will be the joy which shall 
be received from Thine unveiled Vision! If it be so sweet 
to weep for ‘Thee, what sweetness will it be then to rejoice 
for Thee !* But why do we drag forth such hidden acts of 
communion into open speech? How dare we endeavour 
to set forth in common words such spiritual conferences 
that may not be told nor expressed? They who never felt 
cannot understand such things, which may be read only in 
the book of the heart’s experience, and can be learned only 
by a Divine anointing. Of little living virtue is the perusing 
of the outward letter unless the inward sense and spiritual 
gloss be received from the heart itself. But even now the 
Bridegroom saith : “O soul, let me go, for the day breaketh, 
and thou hast received the light of My grace and the visita- 
tion of love which thou didst desire.’”’ Behold, He with- 
draws from Thee, Who was so long desired, and is so quickly 
gone ; yet He abides with thee so far as for thy guidance, 
thy governance, and thy union mystical with Himself. 


* Cf. the beautiful ‘ Lamentatio in Passionem,’ St. Bernard, iv, 522, C. 
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‘Fear not then, O bride, nor despair, nor think thyself 
despised, if for a little while thy Lord hide Himself from 
thee. All these things work together for thy good, and 
thou hast advantage both from His access and from His 
departing. For thy sake He comes, and for thy sake He 
departs. He comes for thy consolation, He withdraws His 
presence for thy warning, lest the greatness of the consola- 
tion should lift thee up, lest His perpetual presence should 
cause thee to despise thy fellows in religion, and this un- 
- broken visitation of comfort should be ascribed presently 
not to His grace, but to thy own merit ; for the Bridegroom 
gives this grace to whom and when He will, but not as a 
privilege possessed in our own right. It is an ordinary 
proverb, “‘ Familiarity breeds contempt”; therefore it is 
that thy Lord departs, lest His too constant presence be 
despised, and that, being absent, He may the more be 
longed after, and, being longed after, may be more hunger- 
ingly sought, and, being so long time sought, may at length 
be more welcomed when found of thee. Besides, if this 
consolation were never lacking here, (which consolation, 
indeed, is in compare with the glory that shall be revealed 
in us, but dimly known and in part only,) we might think 
that here was our abiding city, and less ask after one to 
come. Lest, therefore, we should mistake our estate of 
exile for our home, our earnest for the full possession, the 
Bridegroom comes and then departs, now bringing consola- 
tion with Him, and then changing all our estate of comfort 
into weakness ; for a little while He suffers us to taste how 
sweet He is, and before that we enjoy Him fully, He is 
gone; and thus, as though hovering over us upon His out- 
stretched wings, He provokes us to fly upwards on the wings 
of desire, as if He would say: “If ye have longing to be 
fully satisfied with this sweetness of love, run after Me in 
the odour of Mine ointments, lifting your hearts ever above, 
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where I am at the right hand of God. There ye shall see 
Me, not as through a glass darkly, but face to face, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy none shall take from 
you.” Only take heed, O bride, when thy Spouse is away 
from thee; although thou seest not Him, yet He ever 
looketh upon thee. 

‘Yet if by the infirmities of sin we relapse, let us not 
despair, but run again to our merciful Physician, who will 
yet again have cure of us and heal us. Let us beseech God 
that He will even now in this life lessen the hindrances to 
our contemplation of Himself, and hereafter in the life to 
come remove them utterly ; that He will lead us from grace 
to grace and strength to strength by these spiritual degrees 
to see His Face in Zion, where the elect shall not enjoy the 
intermittent sweetness (given, as it were, only drop by drop) 
of this Divine contemplation, but shall be filled with an 
infinite, unmeasured, unimagined joy, which none shall take 
from them, and, with an immutable peace, which is peace, 
indeed, in that self-same thing.’* 

Are not these the words of a true heart-religion, though 
written by one unknown, who has long since entered, we 
will believe, into the peace and refreshment of the land of 
life? Shall they not awaken our desires to ascend, by the 
steps of prayer, the devout reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
with interior contemplation, into God? Then at last, with far 
sweeter than the angelic Alleluias, may we live in Him, who 
became Himself, in the Nativity, the One Ladder let down 
from heaven to earth, that He might bring us by the humility 
of His Passion and by the glory of His Resurrection and 
Ascension from our self-willed wanderings to the Father’s 
feet for ever. 


* «Tn idipsum,’ an expression, I would suppose, taken from Psa. iv. 8 
in the Vulgate. Cf. St. Bernard, iii, 1031, E, and St. Augustine, 
S Cont. aXe (iva) atele 
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‘Sure, Mighty Love, foreseeing the descent 

OF this poor creature, by a gracious art 

Hid in these low things snares to gain man’s heart, 
And laid surprises in each element. 


‘ All things here show him heaven ; waters, that fall, 
Chide and fly up; mists of corruptest foam 
Quit their first beds and mount; trees, herbs, flowers, all 
Strive upwards still, and point him the way home. 


‘ All have their keys and set ascents; but man, 
Though he knows these, and hath more of his own, 
Sleeps at the ladder’s foot.’ 


Be it ours rather to pray of God’s dear mercy, that 
through all 


‘earth’s masques and shadows we may see 

(O God,) Thy sacred way, 

And by those hid ascents climb to that Day 
Which breaks from Thee.’* 





* Vaughan, pp. 117, 145. 


Ve, 
THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


‘Death to the faithful is the gate of everlasting life.’ 
JOHN Hooper, Martyr and Bishop. 


‘Dum me mori est necesse, 
Noli mihi tunc deesse : 
In tremenda mortis hora 
Veni, Jesu, absque mora, 
Tuere me, et libera. 
Cum me jubes emigrare, 
Jesu care, tunc appare : 
O Amator amplectende, 
TEMETIPSUM tunc ostende 
In cruce salutifera.’ 
ST. BERNARD, ii., p. 903. 


How far the supernatural life has receded from contact with 
the seen and temporal, since the sweet days when the oc- 
casional visitation by angelic presences lightened this dull, 
material world, has not only been the passionate complaint 
of Christian poets, but the more sober and sad reflection of 
all natures with anything that is spiritual inthem. The great 
mystery of the Incarnation, as though It would by Its One 
glory of merciful visitation,—the coming forth of God through 
the gate of the Nativity to unite His invisible Majesty to the 
visibility of creaturehood,—be Itself sufficient to quench all 
the inferior lights of angelical apparitions, and infinitely 
more than recompense for their want, has, it would seem, 
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closed, since the Ascension, that particular gate from which 
spirits once went forth from the unseen world, clothed in 
such raiment and form as could be known and recognised 
by mortal eyes. Now the only contact between the super- 
natural life and this sphere of material existence remains 
in our transition into their life through the gate of death, 
and no longer in their visible entrance into ours. Does 
not this clothe the mystery of death with a unique and 
awful grandeur? Death is now, always excepting the hidden 
and supernatural contact between the life of God and the 
soul of man in the grace of regeneration, the one only 
phenomenon by which the seen and the unseen may still 
have real and sensible union. 

There has always been a fascination to minds endowed 
with the higher spiritual sensitiveness in the problem of 
death, a problem that remains to be individually solved only 
in the moment of our own dissolution, for the invisible world 
cannot, like the laboratories of nature, be compelled to dis- 
close its secrets to any quest of science. We are baffled 
and bewildered at every turn of our speculative inquiry into 
the complex mystery of death. The words of One, who is 
Lord of death and of the unseen world :—‘ Have the gates of 
death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen the doors 
of the shadow of death ?*—may guide our thoughts as to- 
gether we come to the threshold of the blessed life, and to 
the shining gateway of the celestial garden. These gates 
are, indeed, no less jealously guarded by mystery than were 
those, where once the children of the Fall, creeping back to 
the gates of that lost garden, pressed their sad faces against 
the bars, while within, through the green thickets, the path 
to the Tree of Life, suddenly winding, forbade further sight, 
and only the red glow of the angelic brands, burning like the 
distant watch-fires of a camp, told of the sleepless guard and 
ward kept by the armed sentinels of heaven. 


* Job xxxviii. 17. 
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There have been many similitudes of the passing soul, and 
of Death itself as a transition. 

Death, in the gentlest of the Psalms, is sung of as a valley 
where the shadows blacken all the landscape, and into which, 
after our travel over the bleak stony wolds and uplands 
of life, we must painfully and wearily descend. Gloom 
haunts this valley, which is not a wide green vale, enclosed 
by gradually descending hills, where the light is only 
shortened and softened by the embrace—not too near nor 
too rude—of the surrounding slopes. Rather the image 
presents the dark defile or mountain-gorge, where the 
torrents brawl hoarsely, and the high crags, even at noon, 
shut out the day ; where the winds rave with wild and un- 
certain gusts, and voices, never heard in life, of supernatural 
things awake and mutter in the soul. Through this valley 
of fear and gloom every soul in its last wayfaring must pass, 
and the way may be long and weary, for strong vitality 
lengthens painfully the act of dying, and piteously adds to 
the labour and difficulty of the last agonies. But One 
Presence will not fail or leave the sad pilgrim in the hour of 
fear and sorrow. For this valley of humiliation, in which 
all human strength is so utterly and finally abased, leads to 
the high land of a perpetual dawn. er tenebras ad Lucem 
is the true device on the pilgrim’s staff, who goes meekly 
forth to meet and encounter the worst alarms of Death, the 
king of terrors, in the faith of the merits of Christ, the King 
of love. 

Of all the similitudes of death, one of the truest pathos is 
that of a gate, which silently opens to receive, and then 
closes again as silently upon the pilgrim-soul, so that the 
long avenues of life are there ended, and all its weary, 
aching ways are finished under that gateway of quiet rest. 
This gate of destiny, like the doors of the retiring day, lies 
ever westward, and we are all, whether consciously or not, 
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yet surely and continually travellers towards the land of the 
setting sun and of the dying light, where the mists hang 
heavily and the horizon of life ends ina thin undistinguished 
line upon the borderland of death. Yes, we are all ever 
passing westwards, and the feet of the young child in the 
cradle, as of the old man upon his bed, are alike towards the 
dim, uncertain west. It is tke dead only, who are laid to 
sleep in the churchyard with their feet towards the Last, 
as resting thus, in the hope of our charity, to awake again 
in the resurrection unto life. Yet this we know, that, 
even in the first moment of death when each one of Christ’s 
own pilgrim-train reaches the dividing-line of day and night, 
and the journey westward is done, the gate of the sunset 
becomes the gate of the Sunrise, and the pale western twilight 
an eastern glory of eternal Vision. 

For death is like a gate set upon the top of a hill, and the 
ascent exhausts all the strength and wastes the breath. It 
is a hill hard to climb, and in lingering deaths the way seems 
long and farto go. Always are we travelling onwards towards 
this gate over the wide plains of life, a doomed procession 
of human souls, passing at last into, and disappearing within 
its shadow ; a shadow which deepens into an endless mid- 
night of gloom, or brightens instantly into the eternal light 
of God. There seems an allusion to this image in those 
consolatory words of the risen Jesus: ‘I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.’ This is, at least, the order of the 
words in the best MSS., and thus a proper sequence is 
preserved, death being the gate into the invisible world. 
That gate opens continually for the awful procession of the 
dying, for it is calculated that with each beat of time several 
souls are passing from earth. Is it not our consolation that 
the pitiful Eyes of our Lord watch the ceaseless cloud of 
frightened souls, and that the pierced Hands hold the 
fateful keys of this tremendous gate of destiny, from whence 
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He directs their onward path, who enter where the forked 
and divided way leads still onwards into unending day or 
perpetual night? 

There is a silence ever haunting this gate. As the 
traveller ascends to the top of a hill, and gradually climbs 
higher and higher, the sounds and voices of earth become 
fainter and still fainter to his ear, until even the high song 
of the lark is half lost in the wide distances beneath, and all 
the sullen swirl and roar of the world reaches him only in a 
subdued and dying murmur. But what a silence must 
always enfold in its woollen mantle the gate, where the souls 
of the dead enter without knocking! Sometimes the silence 
of a sudden swoon or of a gradually falling unconsciousness, 
sent and given in God’s tender compassion to soften the 
unique pains of dissolution, falls around the passing soul. 
Sometimes the peace of a tranquil ecstasy, in which only the 
feet of angels drawing near are heard, and the soul is with- 
drawn from all the memories of earth, that it may be alone 
with Him with whom it is being called to dwell eternally, 
dying rather (as the sweet Tewish legend tells of the death 
of Moses) ‘by the kiss of God,’* and by that mystical 
embrace rather enticed from the flesh than cast out a home- 
less, shivering, fearful thing by the rude ejectment of the 
death-convulsion. Then, in the last moment, a deep 
stillness, unbroken by any remaining footfall of earth’s 
presences, receives the dying, and they can give no token, 
nor the sign of any remaining recognition. ‘The shadow of 
the solemn gate has fallen upon them, and its silence has 
claimed them for ever. There are priceless moments in 
life when memories of eternity come to cast their spell over 
our idle, fugitive thoughts ; when they will make themselves 
felt in the interior sensibilities of the soul, perhaps as we sit 
in the twilight with the fading away around us of the seen 


* Targum of Palestine on Deut. xxxiv. 5. 
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into the unseen, or perhaps when the house is still and our 
wakeful eyes stare into the dark, which seems to throw back 
the soul’s active powers upon itself and to summon and 
compel it to unwontedly serious reflection. These moments 
are as rare as they are precious. They are ‘silences of God’ 
in the soul, that may not be violated without sacrilege. But 
let us, in very charity to the dying, keep yet more inviolate 
this last and most sacred silence. Let us beware how, by 
any intrusive words or ill-timed ministries, we make the soul 
turn again to us when it is already turning wholly to God. 
The ministries of love to the sick and the dying are, indeed, 
among the holiest of the offices of charity. But be entreated, 
in God’s Name, never to intrude unnecessarily upon this 
most Divine silence by any needless interferences. It is 
well, if the dying have made so christian a disposal of all 
their earthly goods, that justice and charity may appear in 
their last acts to those they leave, and that they can claim 
an unhindered leisure in their latest hours for Divine and 
sacred influences. There is, indeed, a blessed poverty, 
breathing its own benediction, which has few preparations 
to make for its last farewell to life, having little but its 
example of faith, poverty, and patience, to bequeath. Leave, 
then, the dying to themselves and to God, lest you unknow- 
ingly withdraw them from holy thoughts. We cannot be 
sure if, even when the soul seems unconscious to us, it may 
not be most conscious to God; and if, when dulled, in that 
pathetic deafness of death, to the weak wailing voices of our 
love and sorrow, it may not be listening to One Voice from 
heaven. Who can certainly tell if the echoes of the blessed 
life may not be already in its hearing, sounding more 
sweetly—for is not all music heard sweetest over the waters? 
—across the wide, dark floods of death? Is it not, indeed, 
one of those painful self-gratifications which sorrow too often 
claims indulgence to exact, that we desire to concentrate so 
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unduly the thoughts and the love of our dying upon our- 
selves to the necessary exclusion of all interior conferences 
of the soul with God? Already the shadowy hand is 
beckoning them, already Immortality possesses them! Let 
us, then, in a reverent silence—love passing into faith and 
awe—look upon the brightening dawn of eternity in the eyes 
that are already shining with a light not of earth. Then, 
thanking God that the quiverings of pain at last are being 
stilled, as sometimes a great hush falls on the torn trees and 
palpitating woods after the night-rain and the storm, let us, 
when the peace of death is coming very near, leave the weary 
heart, like a tired child, to rest, with prayer and resignation, 
and so meekly give them to God. 

And how dim a shadow always envelops this gate! A 
darkness descends like a veil upon the eyes of the dying, 
which renders them blind to all the old and familiar scenes 
of earth and to all home-like faces, just as one, travelling 
amidst the mountains and overtaken by the mists, which 
fall suddenly in high altitudes, will find those soft yielding 
folds impenetrable to his unhelpful sight. For the gate of 
death has a curtain of inviolable mystery hanging perpetually 
before it. How often, even before the instant of death, 
there is a strange fixedness of look and gaze in the widely- 
opened eyes, almost a stare, so intense in its energy that it 
seems to penetrate the secrets of the other world while yet 
the soul is still walking, though but the last mile or two, in 
this mortal life ; a look that haunts us afterwards for many 
days, and seems the visible sign of the eternal realities that 
must now command, though too often they appealed but 
weakly and uncertainly before, the whole contemplation of 
the soul, when it lies at the extreme edge of time and so 
close to eternity. An impenetrable, unsolved mystery 
hangs for us all over this tremendous gate, the desire to 
pierce which is all in vain, until our own death make us 
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wise for ever with this fearful knowledge. No eye can in- 
trude upon the secrets of death, for, though on the further 
side of the gate all is everlasting light to the faithful, 
on this side a shadow-veil is dropped by unseen hands 
behind each departing soul. It is almost as a pathetic 
sign of the soul’s passing through this veil of immortality 
that our hands veil and cover the face of the dead with the 
white covering, hiding the features that were all our life on 
earth, on which dear features the veil lies now without move- 
ment or any stirring of the breath, and we know they do not 
dream or sleep where all is so infinitely, sadly still, Our 
lamp has been quenched, our one star has sunk beneath the 
cloudy horizon, and,—this act of veiling the face done,—we 
seem to stand facing the night so fearfully alone, and 
scarcely comforted in our great poverty even by the know- 
ledge of the rich gift of an eternal peace, with which death 
has dowered them. In the drooped eyelids, which are 
closed to all the weariness and vanity of this world, we may 
see yet another image of the falling of that curtain of mystery, 
which has enclosed them for ever within the sanctuary of the 
unseen life, and the softness of which is more inviolable than 
iron bars or brazen gates. 

So, when any comes up to the gate,—the curtain being 
drawn aside so momentarily,—the pilgrim passes in* with 
such swift and rapid feet, that we who stand without, though 
we may accompany our beloved even to the very gate and 
follow them to the threshold of the supernatural life, yet fail 
even to obtain the most transitory glimpse of the sweet and 
hidden life within. Ab, my God! the agony of almost 
hearing—so intent is our listening—the inaudible footsteps 


* Death is called, in one of the exquisite metrical homilies of the 
Syrian, Mar Jacob (this is on Habib the Martyr), ‘ The ample entrance 
to God.’ This homily, and that on the martyrs, Guria and Shamuna, 
are full of indescribable pathos and beauty. 
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of the soul in its passing; then to feel how we are left 
alone, while they are gone into the unknown, who had 
perhaps never passed a night away from the shelter of our 
love! Yet we are sentenced to remain, and so we stand 
desolately without in. the gloomy night of our sorrow, like the 
Magdalene weeping at the sepulchre. This secrecy is to re- 
buke all curious thoughts till our own solemn summons is put 
into our hand to break its black seals, when we, too, must 
pass within the gate and discover its awful secrets, and—the 
grace of Jesus grant!—in His own peace those dear presences 
of our dead, who will greet us with the old familiar smile. 
But henceforth, as we turn away, and the retreating foot- 
steps of the passing soul have died into the silence,—the 
last faint step leaving us to the realisation of our utter loss, 
—we belong wholly to sorrow. It has drawn us out of the 
light into one long unbroken defile, where our whole way 
must henceforth lie through the darkness to the everlasting 
light. That single moment of last separation stands for ever 
between us and the past. How full and throbbing it is 
grown, that one small beat of the pulse of time, which 
stayed all the rich flowings of our life, when it froze the 
warm fountains of a life dearer to us infinitely than our 
“own! That one tiny movement of time has cast over our 
hearts its dark shadow, as if it stood there a gigantic shape 
of spectral gloom, warning us from all hope of return to the 
sunny lands of the blessed past which we have now left for 
ever. We go forth into the darkened landscape of our 
lonely life to pursue our future way, unenlightened by the 
sweet counsel and sympathy of the days that are gone, now 
alone,—yes, for ever alone! 

Thus, while we wait with passionate longings for the 
great Reunion, these sobbing words are (how truly !) felt, 
though chastened and transfigured into hope, till we almost 
smile through our tears : 
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‘Down below, the wild November whistling 
Through the beech’s dome of burning red, 
And the Autumn sprinkling penitential 
Dust and ashes on the chestnut’s head. 


‘And the new-made grave within the churchyard, 
And the white cap on the young face pale, 
And the watcher, ever as it dusketh, 
Rocking to and fro with that long wail. 


‘O the sobbing of the winds of Autumn, 
And the stormy streak of sunset gold, 
And the poor heart, thinking in the churchyard, 
““ Night is coming and the grave is cold.” 


*O the pale and plashed and soddened roses, 
And the desolate heart that grave above, 

And the white cap, shaking as it darkens 
Round that shrine of memory and love ! 


‘O the rest for ever, and the rapture, 
And the hand that wipes the tears away, 
And the golden homes beyond the sunset, 
And the hope that watches o’er the clay !’* 


See, poor mourner, with the heart just broken, the veil 
has fallen, the gate has closed. No feet but those of the 
dying may pass that mystic threshold ; and yet, surely, 
grief and love may be allowed to rest there for a little space, 
and for one brief week the hurrying feet of life may be 
commanded to pause ; at least, until the solemn feet of the 
bearers have carried our dead to their last home. Oh, it is 
indeed a heart-bruising sound, unlike any other in the 
world,—that sad, burdened tread upon the stairs and through 
the door, where they who are so slowly carried out were 
used to go out or come in so often with our too thoughtless 
farewell or greeting! With what intense pathos are those 
old, careless words invested now! Yes: surely our sad 
thoughts may be suffered unchidden to sit as watchers at the 
gate of mystery until at least that carrying forth, that we 


* Bishop Alexander, ‘ Above and Below.’ 
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may breathe its atmosphere of supernatural reality and 
listen to its voices, too silent for any but the heart to hear 
in which the confused voices of earth have died away in the 
hush and silence of a great bereavement. Then the voices 
of the gate will speak of peace and of the blessed eternity 
that is with God. Only let us not stay too long. One 
hour of consecrated sorrow, as we sit by that solemn gate, 
can people a whole life with the angel-like forms of sym- 
pathy. It can train and teach, as years of unreal, morbid 
sentiment cannot, in the tender and exquisite art of 
Christian consolation. It can fill the soul, made so vacant, 
with holiest thoughts of pity and love, and can make us 
return enriched with the sweet fruits of our own bitter 
sowing in the rain of tears and sorrow, to be given, when 
ripened and mellowed in the sunshine of Christ’s comfort, 
to other mourners. Oh the virtue of one hour at that gate, 
if only some sounds and gleams of the immortal life reach 
our souls, watching on this, the mortal side! Blessed hopes, 
playing like the fingers of an unseen hand upon the broken 
strings of our hearts, will lend their tones, and will mingle 
their low, tender music with our chastened but comforted 
life, till the sorrowful shall say of us: ‘ Their face shone in 
my darkness, when they came to me with the look of those 
who have seen the light of God, where their own dead are 
gone ; and the music of their voice, when they spoke to me, 
sounded so gently, and as though a harmony of true human 
sorrow was blending evermore with the deep chords of an 
eternal hope.’ Is it not worth sitting through some sad, 
desolate hours at that gate if we may return with such a 
mission from God the Comforter? If we come back from 
that farewell alone, One will yet return with us, who will 
give our hearts a brave unselfishness to make our pain 
always a hidden pain, infinitely too sacred to be displayed 
in the vulgar attitudes and affectations of a theatrical 
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mourning. Our sorrow will be, in its suffering, more and 
more all our own; to others it will be only a grace of 
sweetness, and tenderness, and love, that has stolen by a 
secret way, unknown to them, into all our after-life. 

But let us timidly and reverently follow, in the dim pro- 
cession of the dead, the souls, which are ceaselessly watched 
by the great pathetic Eyes of God, who calls to them to 
come. The gate, swinging instantly back upon noiseless 
hinges, is always closing,—and for ever,—upon the shadowy 
train. Our breaking hearts may, in the hour of bereave- 
ment and agony, be struggling to hold back our loved ones, 
for whom God has sent by a command that can suffer 
neither delay nor any denial. If we would vainly grasp at 
the white raiment of the departing soul, fluttering so loosely 
in the cool breath of the evening-hours of death, that we 
may detain it in our love, it will still find a way to pass 
from us to God. Its face, half glorified, is already turned 
from us to Him, and it is saying in its ecstasy of love,—yes, 
even to us, who are, we know, dearer to it than its own life, 
—for the Beauty of God and the Immortal Light are hold- 
ing out their arms to embrace it: ‘Let me go, for the Day 
breaketh.’ Then our dying just smiled a strangely sweet 
and satisfied smile, and so they went from us to God. We 
can only sob out, in some such wailing words as these, our 
sorrow : 


‘It is hard 
To stay behind alone. The morn or eve shall bring 
No word of thee to me; and days and nights 
Shall make one empty night.’ 


Then we must wearily retrace our steps to the haunts of 
mortal men, and how blankly the white, dusty highways of 
life stare at us, and how cruelly unsympathetic look the 
faces of the crowds that throng them, as we descend to the 
rude ways of common existence! Yet those interminable 
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miles, as they seem to us in the impatience of our new 
sorrow, may be transfigured by faith into a long life of 
gentle service: to the many, whom we meet struggling 
onwards with as weary a burden, and whose sad faces seem 
to solicit our gentlest compassion. Are they not also— 
those miles of uncompanioned wayfaring—our own way to 
God, the one road which will lead us out of all solitudes 
and sadnesses at last, when we also go to rest with our lost 
ones in God’s home? Yet we want—oh, we know not how 
much !—the old companionship. Every hour, each moment 
needs them, and our hearts knock at the memories of what 
they were to us, buried deep in the inmost sanctuary of the 
soul’s love; but not as the dead too often lie in a grave, 
forgotten and unvisited, for the feet of otr constant longing 
have trodden to our sacred memories a well-worn path 
indeed. And yet, alas! our heart only fails and sinks at 
the hollow sounds of its own knocking, like one who knocks 
at the moss-grown door of a vault, or as when a child, 
returning after long years to the home of his childhood, 
only finds it all vacant and empty, greeting his passionate 
haste of love only with the blank stare of its unclosed 
windows and long-unopened door. 

How strangely intense a witness to the instincts of our 
common humanity is the voice from the cloister, where, in 
the false sanctity of the conventual life, it is made a merit 
to stifle the holiest passions of sorrow, which the Christ 
loved to comfort and to sanctify, not to repress and annihi- 
late; that loud passionate cry from the heart of a St. 
Bernard for his dead brother Gerard !* This great funeral 
sermon is a part of one of his sermons ‘Zz Cantica’ (26, 
Op. i, 1353), and it is full of touching and sublime 
thought. 


* An extract is given in the Miscellanies of Hugo of St. Victor, 
showing how much it was arciently admired. 
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‘Well has raging death (/fuvzosa mors) done his work, for 
by taking one he has stricken two. Is not this death to me 
also? Yea, verily, more to me than to Gerard; to me, to 
whom a life is presefved more full of shadows than any 
death. I live that I may die living, and shall I call that 
life? How much more merciful, O stern death (austera 
mors), hadst thou deprived me of the use, than of the fruit 
of life ! 

“In place of us, dearest brother, whom hast thou not 
with thee to-day ; what an exceeding gain and plenitude of 
joys and blessings is thine! Instead of me, that am so 
little worth, thou hast Christ! -Nor canst thou feel the 
loss and the absence from thy brethren here, now that thou 
rejoicest in the choirs of angels. But what have I in thy 
stead? What would I not give to know that thou now 
thinkest of thy Bernard, of me, thine only brother, still totter- 
ing amid cares and afflictions, and bereaved of thee, the 
staff of my weakness; if, indeed, it be permitted to one, who 
has entered into the abyss of light, and has been plunged 
into the wide ocean of eternal felicity, still to think of the 
miserable inhabitants of earth. It may be that, though 
thou knewest us in the flesh, thou knowest us no more,’— 
(are not these the heart-broken voices of Medizevalism, with 
its scarcely-Christian conceptions of the intermediate life ?)* 
—‘and that, now thou art entered within the Divine in- 
fluences, thou art conscious only of His sanctities, and art 
mindful of us no more. 

‘Will it be granted me to die soon after thee? ‘To sur- 
vive thee is labour and grief. I shall, whilst I live, live in 
bitterness. I shall live in sorrow ; and be this my consola- 


* How deeply and unhappily Medizevalism is indebted to the reli- 
gions of Asia and the East, with their doctrine of absorption into the 
Deity and their Nirwana, Dean Milman has shown in his ‘ History of 
Christianity,’ ii., ch. 5. 
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tion, that I be stricken down with grieving. I will not 
spare myself, but will assist the chastening hand of the 
Lord, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me. Me it 
hath touched and smitten, not him whom it hath called 
unto rest. J was slain, when /e was cut off. For who could 
call him slain, whom the Lord hath planted in life? But 
the gates of life to him were death to me; and I would say 
that I died with that death, not he who fell asleep in the 
Lord. Flow forth, ye tears, long since ready to gush out! 
flow forth, since he who would have stayed your flowing 
forth has been taken away! Let the sluices (cataracte) of 
my wretched heart be opened! Let the fountains of waters 
burst forth ! 

‘Tam that wretched portion lying in the dust, with the 
best part of me cut off; and it is said to me, ‘Weep not.’ 
My bowels are torn out, and I am told, ‘‘ Feel not.” I feel, 
I feel, because I have not the fortitude of stones, and my 
flesh is not of brass. ‘Truly I feel and grieve, and my grief 
is ever in my sight. He who striketh cannot reproach me 
with hardness and insensibility, as He did those of whom 
He says, ‘‘I have stricken them, and they have not grieved.” 
I have confessed my passion of sorrow, and denied it not. 
Does anyone say it is carnal? I deny not that it is human; 
I deny not that 1am aman. If this sufficeth not, I deny 
not that it is carnal; for I also am carnal, sold under sin, 
made over to death, exposed to pains and tribulations. I 
am not, I confess, insensible to chastisement. The Saviour, 
when He beheld the city of Jerusalem and foresaw its ruin, © 
‘“‘wept over it.” And shall not I feel my own desolation ? 
Shall I not mourn my fresh and grievous wound? He wept 
from compassion ; shall not I from suffering? And, verily, 
at the tomb of Iiazarus He neither rebuked the weepers nor 
forbade them ; He even wept with those that wept. ‘Jesus 
wept,” so it is written. What more can I say? Thou, O 
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Lord, hast sought again what Thou hadst entrusted to us. 
Thou hast received Thine own. ‘These tears put an end to 
my words. Do Thou, O Lord, give an end and a measure 
to my tears.’ 

Who can hear unmoved that last groan, scarcely stifled, 
which startles us almost as much as if it were a sob from a 
corpse? For the monk’s habit must cover, by the vow of the 
professed religious, a heart dead to all natural love. But, 
no! the monk, the abbot, the saint, all must yield to the 
exactions and to the passions of human and natural sorrow, 
and that sorrow in its wildest tones of expression! . 

Are we not too apt to think of death rather as a state 
than as an act? The mournful appearances and conditions 
of death so continue with us, so haunt our imaginations, so 
fascinate us with their look of slow decay, that we are 
tempted to imprison our thoughts in the poor wasted body, 
with its pale seal of corruption, only left to our love for 
one poor week; and because we cannot conceive, in the 
limitations of our present knowledge, of the soul as existing 
apart from the body, we are too ready to forget that the 
state upon which the soul has entered, so far from being a 
state of lethargy or unconsciousness, is rather one in which 
life is intensified, its powers ennobled, and all the faculties 
immeasurably enlarged. Perhaps it is also the dying of the 
past, with all its large wealth of sacred love, and the aching 
thought that for us here it can never live again, that invests 
death with so great a sadness, that we unconsciously transfer 
the death of our past life—lived once with them who are 
gone from us to God——to themselves, who have in real truth 
begun to live in the larger capacities of a life now most infi- 
nitely life, being disburdened from the flesh and immediately 
united to God. We close the eyes of our dead with many 
a sob ; we straighten the stiffening limbs into the pathetic 
rest of death, and prepare the body for the burial ; and then 
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we kneel down, and pray that God would give us grace to 
resign our will, until in a few days, too few for our love—for 
was there not a strangely living companionship in the dead? 
—we are compelled to go forth and bare our sorrow to, and 
before the unconcerned and sometimes inquisitorial gaze of, 
the world, and to exzdure, in a passive and stunned condition 
of soul, rather than to fee/ those solemnities, decent, indeed, 
and godly, but yet infinitely painful when we long to be left 
alone with our sorrow and our dead. God will be pitiful, 
if the icy breath of death has also frozen our thoughts 
in those sad obsequies. Then we must see other hands lay 
them in the tomb. We can only stand weeping in the 
churchyard, with faces more wan and white than even the 
quiet face of the pale sleeper beneath the coffin-lid. And 
so in our grief and desolation of heart, because they are 
gone from our side and have left us to sit alone by the 
highway of life, where the passing crowds deepen our 
solitude, our thoughts too often entangle the separated soul 
in the web of that mortality, which had photographed its 
painful image of change and decay indelibly upon our 
recollection. But this is not a true or a healthy mode of 
thought. Do we not, indeed, (and did not the Blessed One 
give us Himself the gentle allowance ?) when we call the 
sacred ¢hing, that alone remains to our love, ‘ Azm,’ not 
coldly ‘z¢,’ with the hands of our own truer words minister 
an antidote to all such thoughts of despair? Of Lazarus, 
lying in his cave-tomb, Jesus said, ‘ Let us go to Azam. The 
personal ‘ #zm,’ which we use of the dead, is the unconscious: 
homage to our sure belief in the imperishable life of the 
soul, with which, indeed, we so instinctively unite in the use 
of a word throbbing with personal life even the perishing 
and decaying body. And has not the body also, as part of 
the mystical Body of Christ, the certain promise in Him of 
the resurrection to eternal life? So death has its own 
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echoes of life and eternity, though they sound mournfully 
to our sad listening through the recesses of the poor body, 
void and empty of life, just as the hollow shell, pressed to 
the ear, preserves a distant murmur of the glorious sea. 
The breathless body, though having the pathos of a house 
deserted and forsaken of all living presence, is not without 
~ some dull reverberations of the immortal life. 

When we, who have mourned the dead, used to steal up 
the stairs to where they were lying in the quiet majesty of 
their last sleep, with hand clasped in hand in that half-nervous 
clasp which mourners know so well, as though we were pil- 
grims visiting with a reverent terror some beautiful unearthly 
shrine, we often said, ‘ Let us go and look again upon the 
face, which we shall now not long be allowed to see,’ and 
while we stood there, looking wistfully on the closed eyes and 
the face, to which the old gentleness of childhood had come 
back, it was as if we half expected the eyes to open with the 
old familiar smile of recognition. Or, have we been left to 
that saddest sadness,—left to close the eyes of all our dead, 
till our whole sky is emptied of stars, and now, quite alone, 
we stand by the latest-called and the last of our beloved, lying 
dead before us, with the white face looking out from the 
white sheet? Our clenched hands now meet no other hand 
to relax and soothe the tension of our grief with a responsive 
touch. No voice of equal sorrow now can soothe our agony. 
The silence was become intolerable, the solitude too achingly 
intense. Then One Hand seemed gently laid on ours. It 
was,—we felt it,—a wounded Hand, and a Voice, unlike 
any other, (full of tears, too, It seemed, as the south wind 
is of rain), was gently saying: ‘Weep not, solitary heart, 
for they are with Me; and am not I always with thee” 
And we knew it was His Voice, who once wept human tears 
by a grave at Bethany. Into how many thousand broken 
hearts has not the sound of those tears of God stolen with 
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an inexpressible sweetness through all these centuries of 
sorrow ! 

The article of death, dreaded though it may have been 
for long beforehand, is but momentary. But the physical 
instant of death sinks into comparative insignificance if 
compared with the transition of death. 

How bright and beautiful is the aspect of this gate to the 
justified and absolved soul! Then those shadows, which 
only lie upon the hither-side of the gate, are half-penetrated 
and transfigured by the glories from within. To the timid 
pilgrim, who complains that the way into eternal life is bitter 
and rough, a sweet old preacher, in a homily (once, and not 
unworthily, attributed to St. Augustine) cries (Zom. v., app., 
p. 136): ‘Christ has passed this way. The Head has gone 
by it, and shall His members hesitate? But thou sayest, 
‘““He is God and Man; I am but man.” Thousands of 
martyrs have trodden it, and is it still bitter to thy sight ? 
The aged and the youthful, young men and maidens, all 
have gone this way. ‘The way thou fearest they have made 
well-trodden for thine encouragement. What fearest thou 
in this way? Death? ‘Thou, who art running unto de? 
Death is but the gate which will usher thee into, and not 
snatch thee from, life! He, indeed, who became the Way 
for thy soul’s sake, will by Himself lead thee unto Himself. 
For He is Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” “If 
the world is sweet,” he cries again, ‘‘Christ is yet sweeter. 
If the world is bitter, He for thy sake suffered all its bitter- 
ness. ‘Thy Saviour was made the Way for thee. Arise, 
then, and walk in the way ; and be not slothful, for it leads 
unto life.” ’ * 

But we must pause, in case any should here ask, ‘ Does 

* St. Augustine, in his ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ discusses in his own manner 


whether the moment of dying, or immediately after death, is most 
properly ‘the time of death’ (vii. 251). 
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the soul, in its passing, immediately, and as in an instant, 
return to God? Is there not a journey to be taken—a 
journey through infinite space-——to the Feet of God, such as 
it cannot enter into the heart of man barely to imagine? 
Are the words of our Divine Lord, in the parable of Dives, 
merely an accommodation to Jewish thought, when He says 
that the beggar was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom, or are they to be understood of some actual flight of 
the soul in the hands of attendant spirits through the track- 
less spaces of immensity? Must we encounter, in our pass- 
ing, supernatural terrors ?>* Must we traverse with an actual 
experience of gradual though swift motion unknown paths 
that lead unto the unknown world? Or are we to believe 
that this is but one of the scenic effects of the parable, 
which is thus clothed in the usual religious ideas of the 
times,t and that those other inspired words—“ absent from 
the body, present with the Lord”—express in their sharp 
and vivid antithesis, which seems purposely without interval, 
without pause, not indeed more truly,—for that is infinitely 
impossible,—but more directly, and without any parabolic 


* Cf. the prayer for the departed in the Syro-Jacobite liturgy of John 
the Scribe: ‘Cause them to pass beyond those terrible straits of fear.’ 
On which Dr. Neal is obliged to confess: ‘It would almost seem as if 
constant association with Mahometan theology had somewhat influenced 
the writer’s idea of the passage from this world to the next’ (‘ Primitive 
Liturgies,’ p. 254). May not this inference be equally drawn from the 
superstitious abuse of the Sacrament, as a Vzaticem,—that the pagan 
idea of a journey, for which the soul needed fortifying, had left a very 
powerful infection behind it even in the early ages of the Church? Cf. 
a very caustic passage in the ‘ Scorpiace’ of Tertullian: ‘Heaven lies 
open to the Christian before the way (death) to it does, and he who 
reaches it will enter. What powers, keeping guard at the gate, do I 
hear you (pagans) affirm to exist in your Roman superstition? What 
powers do you set in order at the railings?’ Yet corrupt Christianity 
actually borrowed something like this pagan belief, when it called the 
Sacrament the Vzatecum. 

+ Targum on Cant. iv. 12. 
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veil, the manner of the soul’s translation as instantaneous 
and immediate? The former conception has in it, at first 
sight, more dramatic power, and has easily been turned into 
a device of superstition to introduce into the sphere of our 
human imagination presences of dread and spectral shapes, 
that may heighten and intensify our sense of the supernatural, 
but at the same moment blind us to the one absorbing 
thought of the Presence of the Divine. It is by no means 
difficult to excite fear and terror by filling the twilight of 
mystery, that belongs to death, with the half-seen phantoms 
and ghostly forms of spiritual presences that may appal 
and terrify, so to direct the soul’s frightened eyes to 
human or angelic aids, which may fortify it for that last 
tremendous journey. But then the Shepherd of love, with 
His gentle and Divine Eyes, is lost sight of in the crowd of 
supernatural beings that throng the soul’s amazed vision and 
fight for the mastery over its last destiny, and the sweet, safe- 
conduct of the living Jesus is forced to give place to the 
rites of the Church and the invocation of saints and angels. 
We may believe, without peril of superstition, that the angels 
of God are present at, and may with holy interest watch 
the dying moments of the children of light. Their bright 
presences may be an invisible shield between our last weak- 
ness and the mighty malice of the dark host of hell, then 
most enraged at our final escape. But the hand of every 
soul departing in Christ is, we are infinitely sure, clasped in 
the safe and tender clasp of the Hand that was pierced, 
and the eyes, fast failing in the mists of the cold river, 
are lighted by other Eyes, the Eyes of the King of Love. 
The climbing of the weary feet is all done, when they once 
cross the threshold of the gate of death, and its flight ended, 
when the broken wings of natural life are folded in the home 
and rest of the everlasting life. We conclude, then, that 
though ‘a figure of the true,’ our Lord’s words are yet 
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draped and clothed in a figurative and dramatic style, one 
conventionally common at that time, and in every way suited 
for the conveyance of truth in the manner of a parable. 
We are guided to this conclusion by the necessity of under- 
standing the very next expression as strictly metaphorical, 
though it was also a phrase of general use,—‘ into Abraham’s 
bosom.’ 

Whether in consciousness or in unconsciousness, or passed 
in the gentle oblivion of sleep, the last tremendous moment 
must bring each soul to the fateful gate. One moment it 
stands within the shadow at the entrance, then the gate 
opens, and all is over of mortal pain and death. The 
blessed soul has passed, in one brief second of time, one 
beat only of the great pulse of nature, into the eternal light 
that lies beyond. How often to the saints Death is allowed 
to be the one single door of escape from the constant fret 
of care and sorrow and from the burden of the cross, which 
had been their discipline and lifelong companion till it had 
become almost endeared to them as a familiar friend, whose 
honest, sharp tongue had often saved them greater misery ; 
—yes, as a friend who can be even missed when the long 
farewell has been said, because of the many debts we have 
owed to its chastening and sanctifying virtue. But that sweet, 
stern presence is needed no longer, and the kindly hand 
of Death unlooses the tight bands of the cross, perfectly 
healing the soul, which has meekly and patiently carried 
after Christ the burden of consecrated suffering. In our 
dying, Death dies also, expiring with our last sob, and 
breathing upon us no curse but the benediction of an ever- 
lasting peace. The spiritual life outlives the mere accident 
of death. There only died, in the brief moment of every 
holy and religious death, the pains, the weariness, and the 
weakness of this imperfect life. Christ has given to Death 
a magical touch, a wonderful alchemy, which, clarifying and 
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refining the interior spiritual life from its alloys of infirmity, 
and unloosing the soul from the impediments of the flesh, 
enriches it with new activities, and so dowers it with love 
and grace, that there is a removing of all the weary slowness 
and all the unresponsive coldness of the former life. 

When now the soul, by the grace of Christ, has passed 
safely by the slippery ways of death and through the gate of 
destiny into its ‘middle home’ with God, may we fancy it 
half turning to take one last and farewell glance at all it 
leaves behind? This, indeed, may not be imagined if the 
final step over the mysterious threshold has been taken in a 
state of coma or unconsciousness. But sometimes the 
upward glance to the Face of Christ may possibly be fol- 
lowed by one look into the past,—the irrevocable past. The 
soul may half turn to look again upon its own spiritual 
history, with the varied discipline of life now sealed and 
ended, which may then stand discovered by the unsealing 
of the inward eyes in death, till all is seen by an instantaneous 
illumination, and all is transfigured into that clear and 
luminous meaning, with which Death, the revealer and 
interpreter, invests the past ways of this life. For every 
soul, passing through this life to God, is necessarily attended 
by mercy and judgment, by discipline, joy, and sadness ; 
and though Sorrow, being more full of that twilight which 
has itself most of God, can lead us, therefore, most within 
the doors of His love to be comforted when the chills and 
damps arise in the world without, yet Joy is really eldest and 
most like to the life of the Divine beatitude. Sorrow, 
indeed, in death must die, but even the life of perfected 
Joy may weep some last tears over the closing eyes of Sorrow 
as over a sister’s bier, and may preserve the vestments of 
the dead as a gentle memorial of the benedictions, ministered 
by the cross-bearing angel of sadness in the life of our 
mortality. These memories, if they cannot subdue, will at 
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least soften with the beautiful sober colours of transfigured 
sorrow,—which was once God’s almoner, and had been sent 
to enrich us with many spiritual gifts, ag light of our 
eternal happiness. 

What, then, shall be the attitude of the soul when, newly 
emancipated from the burden and weariness of the flesh, it 
receives welcome into the rest of Paradise ?—when it lies, 
like an infant with wondering eyes, newly born into the un- 
known life, and scarcely realising the surprise of its passage 
over death and of its first flight into the safe garden and 
grove of God? We have no sympathy with those who 
speak of a blessed death as wholly a triumph. A victory, 
indeed, it is, but seldom a triumph, and always united with 
a deep contrition, not unfrequently also with wounds and 
weakness, and always with humiliation and self-abasement. 

Such, at least, was the posture in which the saints of 
other, more faithful and heroic ages, entered into life, 
even by the glorious death of martyrdom. We seem to 
see the procession of blessed souls passing by us in the 
stories of those faithful deaths, every soul going forth with 
its beautiful face deeply furrowed with tears and keenly 
engraven with the lines of pain and contrition. Witness the 
last days of St. Augustine,* lying in his dying chamber, its 
silence seldom invaded by the half-timid footfall of those 
who ministered to his weakness, but often broken by the 
sweet, sad sound of falling tears, as his failing eyes read the 
seven Penitential Psalms, legibly written by his desire upon 
the white, unhung walls. Witness, also, the great company 
of the martyrs, whether of primitive or later times. 

In the venerable Huguenot Church the favourite death- 
hymn of her glorious martyrs was the 51st Psalm, with its 
voices of confession and prayer. What was the life of John 
Bradford but one unintermittent penitence? His biographer 


¥STomndx., p.6342. 
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says of him: ‘He used to make unto himself an ephemeris or 
a journal, in which he used to write all such notable things as 
either he did see or hear each day that passed. But what- 
soever he did hear or see, he did so pen it, thata man might 
see in that book the signs of his smitten heart ; forif he did 
see or hear any good in any man, by that sight he found 
and noted the want thereof in himself, and added a short 
prayer, craving mercy and grace toamend. If he did hear 
or see any plague or misery, he noted it as a thing procured 
by his own sins, and still added, “ Domine, miserere met.””’ 
And as he lived, so at last he finished a weeping life in a 
glorious martyrdom. 

This contrition is not inconsistent with the most joyous 
faith. Even, we believe, in the beatific life the vision of 
the Lamb with the blessed wounds must be, in its perpetual 
remembrance of our sins and of His atoning sorrows, an 
everlasting fountain of tears to the saints at His Feet,—of 
tears without bitterness ; may we not say, ‘cum dulctssimd 
amaritudine et tamen sine dolore’? 

And a very solemn question now presents itself, which we 
must look steadily in the face: Must the soul, when unclothed 
of the heavy garments of the flesh,—its thin raiment of purely 
spiritual life still dripping with the cold waters of death, and 
itself a breathless, trembling thing, scarcely recovered from 
the last swoon,—be then immediately judged by One, who 
was in death the Christus Consolator, and who yet must 
thus seem to await it at this gate of destiny rather 
as the Christus Judex? Oh, it were terrible if the gentle 
Face of the Christ of all mercy were to be so lost and 
changed within the shadow of the gate, that it would seem 
to be dissolved into the awful look of the Judge! It has, 
indeed, been thought that the Apostolic words (2 Cor. v. 10) 
must point our hearts onward to some such immediately 
post-mortem judgment. But the words surely disallow any 
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such intention, for the judgment which takes cognizance of 
the things ‘done in the body’ must certainly be deferred 
until the body is arraigned also at the bar. There would 
be no heresy in believing, where the lights of revelation burn 
so faintly, like shrouded tapers whose dim flames rather in- 
tensify the darkness into a deeper sense of mystery, that in 
the very entrance of the unknown life a private court may 
sit to determine exactly, though only temporarily, the place 
of each soul until the open assize and the Last Judgment, 
to which final court every soul of man is ultimately com- 
mitted, though remaining in the interval of the intermediate 
life as Christ by this more private sentence shall determine.* ~ 
Yet the Presence to the redeemed will be the Presence, which 
was our benediction and peace in dying. Still, we rather 
believe that the souls, inwardly signed with the most 
precious Blood,t are not received in that moment after 
death into any judicial Presence, but that Christ takes them 
aside into the retired paths of the garden of peace, and 
there, alone with each, walks in a familiar conference, free 
from all the terror and from the guilty hiding of the lost 
Eden of the Fall. This seems more in correspondence 
with the primitive belief, for Tertullian has said again: 
Know, then, that both the way of ascent (to Paradise) has 
been levelled by the footsteps of the Lord, and an entrance 
opened by the might of Christ, and that no delay or inquest 
will meet Christians on the threshold, since they have there 
to be, zot discriminated one from another, but owned ,; not 
put to the question, but received in.’t 


* This is at least more reasonable and more comfortable than the 
opinion of Ambrose, that the souls in the other life are held in a state 
of suspense (ambiguo suspenditur) till the Judgment. 

+ ‘Signed with the Passion and Blood of Christ’ is the expressive 
phrase of St. Cyprian. 

+ Tertullian, ‘ Scorpiace,’ 10. But we by no means consent to the 
whole passage. Cf. also Lactantius, ‘ Div. Inst.,’ vii. 21. 
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This is, we feel, a much more gentle and joyous concep- 
tion of the entrance to the Blessed Life. 

Is it lawful for us to imagine other happy souls going 
forth to meet the soul newly received into Paradise, and 
offering their welcome after the welcome given by the 
Lord? The common testimony of the dying (though we 
would not lay over-much emphasis upon this, as being, 
perhaps, partly due to a highly-intensified imagination) 
seems to attest this asa fact. ‘If it be God that gave us 
these affections, and pronounced His own work good, will 
He one day suddenly change, and pronounce it evil? He 
who dowered this earth with such strong and sweet attach- 
ments, will He denude heaven of these? ‘There are 
families* on high, united in indissoluble ties, loving each 
other with a firmer, stronger love than earth ever knew. 
The love there is constantly rebaptized in the adoration of 
God, and this adoration, far from extinguishing it, only 
imparts its own eternal glory.’+ 

Yes, surely death leads us back into the dear, blessed 
past, when, in its opening of the gates into the life beyond, 
it gives us again the faces and the hearts of all our loved, 
and so time lives again in Eternity. 

And we may not only reason upon such premises as these. 
In the light of certain hints, given in Holy Scripture, and 
which may be even held as more conclusive because implied 
rather than distinctly stated, we may,—although we would 
not indulge in any too curious speculation,—yet confidently 
believe that it zs lawful to image each newly-disembodied 
soul thus greeted with a welcome of home. For how gentle 
are our Lord’s own words in that strange parable :+ ‘That 

* Cf Eph. iit45°15, RV 

+ Countess de Gasparin, ‘The Near and the Heavenly Horizons,’ 
pp. 267-269. 

t Cf. St. Anselm, ‘Med.,’ v. 23, and also Turretin, ‘Inst. Theol.,’ iii., 
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when ye fail, they [the friends Christian love and charity 
have made] may receive* you into everlasting habitations.’ 
‘Make now to thyself’ (these are the words of St. Thomas 
a Kempis) ‘friends of the regenerate and glor.fied sons of 
God, that when thy present life shall fail they may receive 
thee into everlasting habitations.’{ There shall be no misery 
of a half-chilling welcome for the souls who enter there, 
chilled through so lately, as they were, with the cold, misty 
night of death. This, indeed, may be rather our sadness, 
that while love is the dowry of Paradise, and the souls of 
our dead, as they gather into the quiet land of contempla- 
tion and peace, have loving welcome, and possess, unex- 
tinguished and unlowered,—only clarified into a purer 
glow,—the flame of their former affections, which burns more 
high and clear within them, our hearts, linking themselves 
afresh in the crowded path of life with new loves, and, in 
some necessary measure, passing onward from the turn in 
the road where we bade farewell with clasped hands .to 
them,—and so they turned and went from us to God,— 
should lose—it is an agony barely to imagine it !—any of 
the warmth of our devotion to them and to their memory. 
This has been touchingly expressed: ‘Alas! many amongst 
us never raise their thoughts to the skies. Heaven would 
be strange to them; they rest on the earth, where they soon 
reconcile themselves. For one instant the traveller stops, 
looks about him, thinking on which side his companion has 





Locus xx., Queest. 11, though the latter employs the verse in relation to 
the final life (not recognising an intermediate state), and of the deatz- 
fica cognitio. 

* Surely the theological diffictlties found in this single word are 
easily disposed of by giving it the perfectly general sense of welcome ! 
Cf. Trench, ‘On the Parables,’ p. 445. Cf. also Methodius, ‘On the 
Resurrection,’ c. 5. 

+ ‘De Imitatione,’ i., p. 23. 
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disappeared, then prepares himself for solitude, shoulders 
his pack again, and makes the best of it. 

‘ After all, there is very little need to teach men egotism ; 
they have most of them taken their degree in that philo- 
sophy. 

‘To gather myself together, and to fall in the softest place, 
when a fall is inevitable; to throw the cargo into the sea, if 
the winds are tempestuous, and to steer close to the land ; 
we are all more or less capable of this. 

‘Oh, you who, after ten, after twenty years of absence, 
weep with hope, and hope in weeping, I respect you from 
my soul. You are the true lovers; you are the truly happy. 

‘One thing seems horrible to me in my sorrow—to think 
that it-may have an end; that some commonplace well- 
being may displace it; that we may learn to dispense with 
what was once our life; that a little vulgar existence, with 
its repasts at stated hours, and its customary trivial pleasures, 
shall fill the void in the heart made by the loss of the 
dearest friend, so that it he returned we should not know 
where to place him.’* 

If, then, we may believe that those to whom we have so 
poorly ministered, with whom we have shared the ‘mammon 
of unrighteousness,’ and whose necessities we have relieved 
with our worldly wealth ;—if Hey are waiting thus to give us 
welcome, how much infinitely rather shall we receive it from 
those, our nearest and best-beloved, who have gone before 
us into the home-land, and for whom we have been feverishly 
longing, perhaps for many years! 

Is it not sweet to think that in the quiet sunshine of that 
unknown life, earthly love in God does not lie withered like 
a dew-less flower, nor is it slowly dying, scorched to the 
roots by the fierce sunshine of a greater and a rival glory. 
No; it must be only matured, ripened, hallowed, and refined 


* «The Near and the Heavenly Horizons,’ p. 190. 
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by the vision of the Love, from which it came into our 
hearts, and by the pure and holy dews of the Spirit of grace, 
who first planted it there as a holy gift from Himself. 

That in the last resurrection (and surely, therefore, in 
the intermediate state) the natural loves of earth, hallowed 
as the gift and dower of God, and sanctified in Him, will 
be perpetuated by His will, and made one chief part of our 
beatitude, seems prefigured and foretold in the story, written 
by the Evangelist, of the young man raised by Christ at 
Nain, for ‘ Jesus delivered him to his mother.’ The Blessed 
One, who had rescued and snatched the victim from that 
grave, which the feet of the bearers had almost reached, 
seems to prefer, even to His own supreme claims, the mother’s 
rights and her longing to embrace her son. See! He will 
stand aside, exacting no adoration nor grateful homage until 
the hunger of the mother’s heart is all satisfied by the warm 
touch of the lips that have been so white and cold in death, 
and that are now pressed upon her cheek with the warmth 
of life again. With so exquisite a deference of the Divine 
love shown once to poor earthly love, can we doubt that, 
even this very moment perhaps, the bright eyes of our dead, 
who live in God, are looking forward to meet our eyes; 
that their feet are allowed to hasten to the gate where we 
shall one day enter, who are still standing on the weary 
shores of time, and can only strain our sight to catch some 
distant glow from the quiet land that lies far beyond the 
surges of death,—those sad surges which are always breaking 
with so hollow a moan upon the sands of this life? Yes, 
perhaps there is a crowd of faces within that gate, the 
shadow of which only slants and falls towards this land and 
region of death. From its high parapets many perhaps are 
now leaning eagerly 


) 


‘At morn and eve, to catch some distant sound 
Of our home-coming feet. 
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And when at length 
The evening-time of our long day shall come ;— 
. when at the gate we find 
An everlasting entrance, there their love 
Shall meet us smiling. After the long day 
Of storm and conflict, we shall feel once more 
The joy of finding them awaiting us 
At eventide, and drawing us to rest 
With them in God.’* 

In ‘The Octavius’ of Minucius Felix, a Roman lawyer7 
converted to Christianity, and whose treatise is an un- 
doubted relic of the earlier primitive times,—although it is 
still disputed whether certain similarities between it and 
Tertullian’s famous ‘Apology’ imply an earlier date for 
‘The Octavius’ or ‘The Apology,’{—these striking words, 
very needful for our times, occur: ‘We (Christians) adorn 
our obsequies with the same tranquillity with which we live, 
and we do not bind a withering garland, but one living with 
eternal flowers from God, since we are animated to the hope 
of future felicity.’ 

Let our thoughts end with words written long ago by one 
who belonged to the same religious school as devout George 
Herbert ;—the words of one of that spiritual choir whose 
songs of the new life in God sound so unlike the poor, thin 
voices of these world-centred days : 

‘They are all gone into a world of light, 
And I, alone, sit lingering here : 


Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad heart doth clear. 





* ‘Ezekiel,’ p. 21, slightly altered. 

+ St. Jerome, tom. x. 280, G. Dean Milman considers ‘The Octa- 
vius’ more like in style to ‘the golden days of Latin prose’ than any 
later treatises (‘ History of Christianity,’ iii., p. 362. Cf. also 322,n.). If 
Tertullian borrowed from Minucius, as Niebuhr and Muralto suppose, 
the date would be about 166 a.D,; on the contrary supposition, pro- 
bably some fifty years later. 


£ Lightfoot (‘ Apost. Fathers,’ i., pp. 534-536) prefers the earlier date 
for ‘The Octavius’: czvca 166 AD. 
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‘It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove ; 
Or those faint beams, in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 


‘Dear, beauteous Death ! the Jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark ! 


‘He that hath found some fledged bird’s-nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


‘And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


‘Father, disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass ; 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 
Where I shall need no glass.’* 





* Henry Vaughan, ‘ Poems’ (‘Silex Scintillans’), p. 152. 
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‘Three hours of an unfathomed pain, 
Of drops falling like summer rain, 
Earth’s sympathy and heaven’s eclipse ;— 
Three hours the pale and dying lips 
By their mysterious silence teach » 
Things far more beautiful, than speech 
In depth or height can ever reach. 


©O kingly silence of our Lord ! 
O wordless wonder of the Word ! 
O hush, that, while all heaven is awed, 
Makes music in the ear of God! 
Silence—yet with a sevenfold stroke 
Seven times a wondrous bell there broke 
Upon the cross when Jesus spoke. 


‘One saving word—though love prevails 
To hold Him faster than the nails, 
And though the dying lips are white, 
As foam seen through a dusky night : 
That Hand doth Paradise unbar, 
Those white lips tell of a world afar, 
Where perfect absolutions are.’ 
BisHop ALEXANDER, 
‘St. Augustine’s Holiday,’ p. 84. 


To how many the Unknown and the Eternal has no 
interest! It only teases and frets them, if it even intrudes 
unbidden into their thoughts, because it embitters momen- 
tarily their content with the present. These earth-centred, 
time-chained souls are only vitally interested in the life 
that is. It would even seem as if most hearts were so 
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_ idolatrously devoted to time, its fashions, interests, ambitions, 
that they resent, even angrily, the intrusion of Eternity, 
which yet, with its immense arms stretched forth hungrily 
towards our creaturehood, must in the end receive and 
possess us for ever. Yet the shallow reaches of time are 
suffered to drown the unsounded depth of Eternity in our 
thoughts, and the narrow ways of this hurrying life rudely 
to jostle aside all longing for, and even the remembrance 
of, the wide home of love that is in God. 

But there are hearts inspired so far with a consciousness 
of immortality as to be perpetually haunted by thoughts of 
the supernatural. It is become like a hidden presence of 
awe invisibly felt, a. projection of the unseen into the 
commonplace existence of to-day. ‘Where is’ (they cry) 
‘that Unknown Land that lies beyond the mystery of 
death? And what are the conditions of life and of being 
there? Does the liberated soul exchange its present 
activities for a dull unconsciousness and for annihilated 
sensibilities? Or does it yet live? And under what 
altered and new conditions?’ Such questionings from 
hearts adventurous and heroic enough to climb to the 
foot of the hills of Eternity, where they breathe an atmo- 
sphere of hopes and aspirations too rarefied for common 
souls, may perhaps be in some measure the fruit of a 

‘speculative temper, or may be inwardly awakened by the 
deep knell, ceaselessly tolled out for the long procession 
of passing souls from the belfry of time; the sad echoes 
of our mortality, that must leave voices in every reflective 
and sympathetic nature, and which affect and move us 
strangely, like a death-bell sounding in the valley where 
the mists hang, distantly heard as we sit in the silence of 
the mountain-side at evening. At the least such question- 
ings evidence a temper vastly removed from the poor, 
conventional habit of the world, and they may claim their 
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answer. These hauntings of the other world may become 
indeed a Divine benediction, not suffering the soul to sleep 
undisturbed in the embrace of temporal things. They 
may, like the solemn tread of unseen feet passing to and 
fro in the inward life, be a remembrance of our destiny, 
and by grace be even translated into messages, bringing us 
into the mystical embrace of God, and speaking of our only 
true rest, that is not here, but there with Him. 

But what is this poor voice heard sobbing at our side? 
‘I have just drawn the curtain of grass over my beloved, 
and returned to my desolate and darkened home ; and yet 
it is home no more, where only vacancy and sorrow sit by 
the hearth and stare at me from every empty corner. It 
is but a few hours since the coffin was lowered into its 
narrow resting-place, and the sod turned over the new-made 
grave. My star was set in that one moment beneath the 
misty horizon of death, as if for ever. Nor is this my least 
misery, for it was as if all the lights of faith and hope had 
then suddenly gone out, that once seemed to shine from the 
open casements of heaven, and to throw silver shafts of com- 
fort across my life in the darkest hours of the past ; yes, as - 
if faith and hope were lost in that lost life, in which I had 
so inseparably lived . . . O broken voices of sorrow, that 
only broken hearts can interpret! Like the sighing of the 
moist winds, that bring the rain, such are these voices, laden 
and heavy with tears and mourning. Another Voice shall 
give you the comfort of an undying hope. Another Star 
shall seem to glimmer in the west of death and of the sunset, 
where the warm light has slowly faded from the star-like 
faces of your dead, for, in the words from the Cross, the 
Eternal Life, Himself dying to abolish death, shall make 
you answer. His own words shall tell of the peace of the 
holy dead, who rest now in Paradise, until the Day-star shall 
arise in the East, and until the dawn of Immortality. 
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Has not Christ (in the beautiful words of Irenzeus) Him- 
self become ‘the peace and the refreshing of those who have 
fallen asleep’ (‘ Adv. Her.,’ iii. 16) ? 

It is, we confess, very awful to watch alone in the chamber 
of death, or to stand by the bedside of the dying in the un- 
helpfulness of sorrow, while the pale mask of death, like the 
gray curtain of the evening twilight, is being slowly drawn 
over the face by an invisible hand, and the thick breath is 
coming in great sobs from the half-parted lips. At last, 
how instantly all the expression of life fades away from the 
features that are left expressionless (yet how infinitely ex- 
pressive !), till all the quiverings and convulsions of the death- 
agony are exchanged for the pathetic stillness of the last 
dreamless sleep. Nor do we know which unnerves us most, 
—the long weary struggle, with the restless tossings and the 
piteous look, as if the soul, like a tired child, hungered for 
sleep, or the terror of asudden death at night. But however 
the summons comes, whether as a message wearily deciphered 
and read over and over, till it is known all by heart, or 
suddenly delivered, when the one long sigh is drawn, and 
(in poor conventional phrase) ‘all is over,’—what then? 
Ah! how little that ‘all’ contains ;—only one sob, one sigh 
from the widely-parted lips, that is all ; and yet how infinitely 
much! For the ‘all’ of those last few moments must seal 
up the records and the history, for good or evil, of the now 
passed earth-life, that has been the probation for, and then 
the threshold of, the changeless life in the hereafter. Death 
has, indeed, its own solitary, unapproachable majesty. Yet 
it is so unlike all else that men deem tremendous and majestic, 
that to our dim mortal eyes it seems almost more heart- 
breaking for its very commonplace ordinariness. Were it 
more apparently and evidently supernatural, faith would 
seem better able to compel the soul to be still with thoughts 
of God. 
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Must we not also confess, who are often called to the 
dying, how impossible it is to realise their solemn position, 
whose feet are already dipped in the cold waters of death, 
and whom an unseen Hand is beckoning to the other side? 
How poor and cold are our ministries of consolation, how 
numbed and un-earnest our prayers, how few and helpless 
our words, even if our devotion to the dying is intense! 
It may be that we are unable to speak to our dying at all of 
God because of the gathering mists of the river, which blind 
and paralyse the soul into coma or unconsciousness. Then 
we can but clasp their cold hands in ours and pray that the 
Pitiful Christ, the Shepherd of Love, will be with them. 
So, the river passed, the steep ways of death climbed, and 
the gate reached, while we prayed the curtain has gently, 
silently, been drawn for one single instant. Then, as quietly 
and suddenly, it fell behind them, and they are gone. One 
moment the lamp of life burned, even if feebly and uncer- 
tainly, behind the large eyes, unnaturally wide and open, 
as if in an expectancy that was almost a vision of the 
unknown, and, though furrowed and drawn with the heavy 
touch of long and weary pain, the face wore at least some 
dimly-distant look of the life of the eternal peace. Another 
instant, and the light behind the eyes is quenched, the 
lines on the brow are smoothed away by an invisible touch ; 
the tongue is silent, which, even in the pardonable queru- 
lousness of its complainings, would now be as the music of 
heaven to us. But there is a wide chasm instantly opened, 
which can never again be crossed by the feet of mutual 
intercourse. A change has come—the nameless change— 
for ‘ Death’ is too passive a word to express the infinite 
activities of that moment of emancipation and life.* We 


* Cf. Bishop Ellicott’s article in the Contemporary Review, August, 
1871 (‘What is Death ?’), where he traces the derivation of the word 
‘death’ (p. 63, and note). 
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are called the living; ¢hey, if they were Christ’s, are rather 
the living who are entered upon life, the separated life, with 
its vast possibilities of love and its eternal embrace within 
the Beatific Life of God. 

Surely, then, we are, more truly than they, in that first 
moment of loss and sorrow, the dead. These may seem to 
hearts, that never broke, too passionate words. We appeal 
to hearts, whose hope and love have sickened and died when 
their loved ones went from them into the misty ways of death, 
and they will know them far less than true. The past, the 
dear sacred past, has in a moment died to us, and we are dead 
to it. How hollow the silent house is grown, where the white 
faced dead lies upstairs, and our quiet footfall, as we creep 
to the door, within which is locked the beautiful presence, 
so strangely companionable, seems to awaken the footsteps of 
the blessed past, which reverberate and thrill in the soul with 
a dull weary ache, for that past can never live again! Yet 
the room, when we have gently closed the door again, and 
we are alone with our dead, is become a most true sanctuary 
of peace, where we are, at least, relieved from the intrusions 
of the world. But how unendurable will be the monotony 
of life to us now! For time, which, they cruelly say, in its 
flight and passing shakes healing and balsam from its wings, 
(is it not the most intolerable thought that such grief as 
ours can ever be consoled ?) can bring ws, we are most sure, 
no heart’s ease, only the long, long ache of waiting, and of 
loss unrelieved in hearts growing, every day, oh, how pas- 
sionately weary ! 

Where, then, does the soul live, that is gone from our 
_ love to God, when it has once passed through the shadows 
of the gate of death? Where is all its future life, now that 
its feet have crossed the borderland of perpetual twilight, 
though the stiffened feet upon the bed seem so infinitely 
still, and as if the coldness of the river had frozen them 
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for ever? Let, now at last, the white lips of the Undying 
Love, dying there for our blessed dead and for us, make 
answer in those most comfortable of words, spoken from the 
Cross to the penitent who was slowly dying at His side. 
Hear how he gently says: ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.’ ‘Lo, Thou art the Crucified, wounded with the 
thorn, smitten with the reed, and dost Zhow promise Para- 
dise ?’ (cries an old Father). ‘Even so,’ saith Christ, ‘that 
all men may adore My power on the Tree.’... ‘Look 
not, then,’ adds this ancient homily with a very salutary 
emphasis,* ‘to the Tree of wood, but to His power, who 
so hangeth there.’ Let us draw nearer and listen to these 
words of Jesus. The Body of God, with Its wounds and 
with the thorn-crown, Its betrothal garland, is still hanging 
on Its dreadful station of love and sorrow. Soon It shall 
be carried, only attended by the few that loved Him, down 
the hill, with its brown and trampled grass, to Its rest amid 
the spices in the new tomb, where It must lie alone, until 
the awaking from the sleep of death on the morning of the 
third day. But before He dies, and as if deaf to the 
reproaches that still make loud outcry, He will, in a sweet 
leisure from His own infinite griefs, lovingly breathe into 
the ear of this soul the absolution, ‘Thou shalt be with Me.’+ 
See, He opens the gate of Paradise, in death itself the King 
and Lord of Life! His royal right of grace never shone 


* There is a very remarkable sentence (xxix.) in ‘ The Octavius’ of 
Minucius Felix. He is replying to the heathen slander that the Chris- 
tians worshipped the cross :—‘ Crosses, moreover, we neither worship 
nor wish for.’ 

+ Archbishop Trench has well observed, ‘It is not, ‘‘ When Thou 
comest zz¢o Thy kingdom,” as though Christ’s kingdom could even in 
thought be contemplated as apart from Himself; but, ‘‘ When Thou 
comest 7z Thy kingdom.” Christ does not and cannot come zz¢o His 
kingdom ; He comes in it and with it, brings His kingdom with Him, 
and where He is, there is His kingdom too.’—‘ Studies in the Gospels,’ 
P. 304. 
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more brightly than from the Cross, the throne of His 
sorrow, for was not this the great Sacrifice of expiation ? 

Let us linger a little over the Divine words, which con- 
tain answer to all the voices of perplexed or sorrowful 
humanity. Our hands may touch each several word, and 
then unite and weave them together, as the musician presses 
the various keys to call forth the interwoven sounds and 
chords of sweetness. ‘They will yield us echoes of the songs 
of Paradise and of the hidden life there in God. 

The actual conversion of this penitent thief is a glory so 
eminently supernatural, that it too often eclipses in our 
thoughts another beautiful light of grace, which shines more 
hiddenly behind the words of the Christ. It was indeed a 
-tremendous miracle of grace that such a desperate soul 
should be so blessed, and at so late an hour ;* for the dial’s 
shadow had nearly touched the figure of the moment of the 
sunset. Here is one with the red brand of Cain upon his 
forehead, a religious bandit of the robber-band of Barabbas, t 
a mock hero, reaping a miserable popularity by raining 
reproaches upon the Victim of Golgotha, for it is written in 
one of the Evangelists, ‘The ¢hzeves also, which were cruci- 
fied with Him cast the same in his teeth’: ‘ambo ex eddem 
malignitate vententes, says an old homily. 

But now in the illumination of a supernatural faith con- 
fessing, in the Dying Sufferer beside him, the Divine and 
predestined King, this poor penitent turns to Him with 
prayer that after years, or maybe ages, of dark sojourn in 
the dismal realm of death (for such would seem to have been 


* Very touching is that old Latin hymn by an unknown author, the 
‘ Ecquis Binas Columbinas’ : 
‘Pro latrone, Jesu bone, 
Tu in crucem tolleris ? 
Pro peccatis meis gratis, 
Vita mea, moreris?” 
+ Cf. Archbishop Trench, ‘Studies in the Gospels,’ p. 304. 
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the utmost of his hope), He would grant him a place, even 
the lowest, in His kingdom. Then he receives at once the 
gentle answer, ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise ; 
words the full meaning of which he should understand that 
very evening,* when the clubs of the soldiers had done their 
work upon his tortured body, and brought death to his 
release. Oh, the marvels of the day of the Divine Passion ! 
An Apostle lost as an apostate, and gone to ‘his own place,’ 
and a malefactor’s soul gathered from perdition into the 
sheaf of everlasting life, and into Paradise! Such are the 
supernatural mysteries of the day of the Passion of God! 
But let us recall our thoughts to the hidden operation of 
grace wrought in that soul at death ;—the interior change 
which must be wrought in the instant of death that it may 
live in the pure and holy Paradise of God. Yes; and in 
every soul, even though the most sanctified and holy, must 
this entire renovation be done. In the old Rabbis there is 
a parable, that represents the soul as dropping the sackcloth 
of the flesh at death, to be then invested with the white and 
shining robe of peace. We may well adapt the parable to 
the supernatural change which must take place at the 
moment of death, even in the saintliest souls. We have 
spoken of death as an act, not as a state, and so may com- 
pare it to the act of dropping the mantle of the flesh. For 
it is the loosing not only of the girdle of this mortal flesh,— 
the ‘ xexus peregrinationis mee,’ or ‘bonds of our pilgrimage’ 
* Tn a sermon, in the appendix to St. Augustine (154, tom. v. 191), 
it is said; ‘ Why dost thou weary the faith that is perfected in thee 
with looking to the promise as if so far-distant when yet it says, “ Zo- 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’’? And, with delicate allusion 
to this penitent’s evil life as a robber, it is added, ‘‘ There is in this 
heavenly Paradise no death-bringing meat, nor any prohibition, neither 
any tree that thou needest fear to touch. I will be there to thee both 
nourishment and life. And that thou mayest not fear any enemy, or 


that ancient robber, lying in ambush in that blessed grove, thy posses- 
sion shall be confirmed by My conduct of thee thither.” 
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(St. Anselm),—but also of the soiled raiment of corruption 
which is called emphatically ‘the flesh’ in Holy Scripture, 
and which is suffered to remain a burden of shame and a 
discipline of sorrow and anguish, until the latest moment of 
life in this world, that humility may never give place to 
pride, nor the fountains of grace in the most precious Blood 
be ever forsaken or forgotten.* But when, by the kindly 
hand and ministry of death, we are released from the burden 
of the flesh, which was often a chain upon the spirit, the 
soul also is finally and for ever delivered from the thraldom 
of the body of sin, every relic and vestige of that ancient 
evil being destroyed. Thus is it rendered in the instant, by 
the transforming miracle of the grace united to the act of 
death, perfectly pure, and absolutely fit for the mystical 
embrace of God, which will receive and enfold it, as well 
in the early morning-hours of the intermediate life in Para- 
dise, as in the final and meridian glory of the beatific 
Presence. 

No fires of purgation,t then, though refined away into 
thin veils, through which visions of angels are seen,{ can 
await the souls upon whom there is, by the Divine grace, the 
inward sign of the most precious Blood,—the Blood of 
God,§—which has re-opened Paradise. There is no barrier 


* Cf. John Owen, D.D., ‘ On Psalm cxxx.,’ Works, vi. 341. 

+ Though it is their policy not to unveil the horrors of purgatory too 
yudely, this is the doctrine of modern Romanism, set to soft strains and 
poetical melodies : 

‘It is a rest, yet torment dire— 
Repose within a lap of fire.’ 
é F, W. Faber, ‘ All Saints’ Day. 

Cf. also the fearful description in chapters xviii.-xxi. of another 
author, H. J. Coleridge, S.J., in ‘The Prisoners of the King.’ 

t Cf. St. Aug., vi. 838 A., App. These sermons are, however, not 
the saint’s, but falsely ascribed to him. 

§ Acts xx. 28; and cf. Waterland, iii. 425, 426, and Shedd, ‘ Hist. 


of Christian Doctrine,’ i. 403-405. 
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of imperfection intervening between them and the beatific 
embrace of the Vision of God; only the perfect, though 
intermediate, blessedness of this dear middle home of peace 
and quietness. The moment death is over, the pilgrim 
enters into an untroubled and perpetual rest. If any heart 
had ever need of such cleansing fires as the dogma of purga- 
tory has feigned, surely after this stormy sunset, in which 
the cloud-shapes of gloom and evil seemed to pursue the 
sinner to the very dividing-line between life and death,— 
the sun of life being so nearly sunk below the darkened 
horizon,—this unhappy soul had such need. But no; the 
entire renewal was done by the transforming power of the 
Divine grace, as in conversion first, so afterward in the act 
of death itself; and that night with Christ, his Deliverer, 
the thief entered, not purgatory, but Paradise. 

Our Lord’s words are as true for each of His dying now, 
as then for the malefactor on the cross: ‘ To-day shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise.’ It would be infinitely inconsistent 
with the true and perfect consolation of the words, spoken 
by the Dying to the dying, to accept such unhappy words as 
these :—‘ When Christ speaks further of Paradise, I know 
not—lI say it with all reverence—whether He does not so 
far weaken the force of His great promise. For Paradise is 
again a figure.’* And yet the writer is obliged in some 
measure to recall these painful words in the rest of the 
sentence. But no; a thousand times no! These are not 
words said ina parable. They have in them all the solemnity 
of the occasion of their utterance, spoken, as they were, by 
the dying lips of the Truth Himself to a dying soul. That 
tremendous hour was no fitting time for figurative and in- 
direct expression. When the pulse is failing fast, and all 
the voices of earth are already becoming muffled, and are 
sounding strangely, as if calling from a distance, in the ears 


* Canon Swaine, ‘The Blessed Dead,’ Pp t2: 
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of the dying, we use awfully direct and simple words. And 
if we really grasp in our imagination all the anguish and 
horror of the cross, we can never think our Lord spoke 
otherwise to the writhing sinner at His side. Nor can, nor 
will we endure that the true and gentle meaning of Christ’s 
last words should be so miserably vaporised away into the 
thin mists of a half-deceptive abstraction. 

But some may brokenly ask, ‘Shall we know one another 
there, and receive back again our beloved?’ To such sorrow- 
ing hearts are not these words of Jesus like a glory of sudden 
sunshine upon the bier when it is laden with its sacred burden, 
and the sun-gleam is falling there through the leaden clouds, 
parted only for a moment? Let the Christus Consolator 
give us Himself this consolation. Separate, for a moment, 
these three most Divine words from the rest, ‘ Zhou with 
Me,’ and what can the bereaved heart ask more? It is not 
—let us well and always remember,—of His Divine presence 
that the Voice from the cross speaks, but of the gentle 
presence of His separated human Soul—the Soul of God— 
in its disembodied state, which entered Paradise that night 
with the soul of the converted thief. Are not these, then, 
the words of an ample recognition? Do they not necessarily 
imply the certain reunion of love among the souls in Paradise, 
where Christ is still with the blessed dead, though, being 
risen and ascended, He is there now after another manner of 
presence? Zhen, the Soul of God, unclothed of the blessed 
Body, which remained equally and personally united with 
that human Soul to the Deity in the mystery of the Hypo- 
static Union, went into the unseen world, called Hades, and 
was present with the dead as one of themselves.* And we 


* Tn a sublime and dramatic fragment, preserved in Mai, vol. ix. 645, 
from St. Hippolytus (Bishop of Portus, cévca A.D. 220), are the words: 
‘ When they saw Him, the warders of Hades trembled, and the gates of 
brass and the bolts of iron were broken. For, lo! the Only Begotten 
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believe the Apostolic words ‘with Christ’ (Phil. i. 23) refer 
in. some undefined manner to the human presence of our 
Divine Lord zow with the holy dead, for the perpetual 
Intercession cannot be imagined, without crude and un- 
worthy conceptions of His glorified life, to chain the Man- 
hood of our Lord to one fixed place or posture. He may 
walk in Paradise, the garden around the heavenly city, 
where is the Beatific Vision and. the Throne of God, and 
fulfil, while present with the white flock of the blessed dead, 
His Intercession uninterrupted. 

It would seem that the soul, entering upon its separated 
life, is made to possess a kind of contour or shape, by which 
its own proper identity is preserved. Its personality cannot 
be lost in a vaporous mist, nor etherealised into a luminous 
haze, nor contracted and diminished into an indivisible 
point, but, doubtless, must still present some features that 
would be easily recognisable to the spiritualised sight of 
those who were once familiar with its bodily environment 
in this mortal life, by which features it may therefore be 
instantly and individually known in the world of spirits.* 

‘In the first place, the more we prosecute physical in- 
vestigations, the more we seem forced to recognise in all 
things around us active principles and ultimate essences, 
which, so to speak, are the souls and partes optime—entele- 
chies, to borrow a term from old philosophy—of the objects 
and substances around us. Such a recognition, at any rate, 
prepares the way for the idea of a real Ego, wearing awhile 
the garments of the body, co-ordinating the forces that build 





entered—a Soul among Souls—God, the Word, with a human soul. 
For His body lay in the tomb, not emptied of divinity, but as, while 
in Hades, He was in Essential Being with the Father, so was He also 
in the body and in Hades.’ 

* Cf. Lactantius, ‘Divin. Inst.,’ vii. 20, though the quotation from 
the ‘ Eneid’ almost bespeaks an approval of the Virgilian purgatory. 
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up its structure, looking out of the windows of its eyes, 
hearing through its ears, feeling by its nerves—its active 
principle, its true and probably not wholly incorporeal 
essence.* There does not seem ‘anything unreasonable 
in the opinion of many modern psychologists that the in- 
dwelling Ego, or soul, may have form, and even some kind 
of subtle corporeity,’ (only that the word is an unhappy one, 
being so intimately associated in our thoughts with substance, 
weight, and quality), so that, when the soul leaves the body 
and becomes unclothed, it may still preserve ‘some distinct 
objective existence.’ 

We may append to these striking words the testimony of 
an ancient Father, Irenzus, (the Bishop of Lyons, A.D. 177), 
who distinctly says (‘Adv. Her., ii., chap. xxxiv.) that, by 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, ‘the Lord has taught 
with very great fulness that souls not only continue to 
exist, but that they preserve the same form (in the separate 
state) as the body had to which they. were adapted, and 
that they remember the deeds which they did in this state 
of existence, from which they have now ceased... . By 
these things, then, it is plainly declared that souls continue 
to exist, that they possess the form of a man, so that they 
may be recognised, and retain the memory of things in 
this world.’ 

Tertullian very definitely asserts a yet more materialistic 
view of the soul’s quality and nature, saying in his book 

De Animé’ (ch. vii.) :—‘ Unless the soul possessed corpo- 
reality, the image of a soul could not possibly contain a 
figure of a bodily substance, nor would the Scriptures feign 
a statement about the limbs of a body (Luke xvi. 24), if 
these had no existence.’ 

This may seem too materialistic a conception of the 
immaterial soul, and scarcely a legitimate deduction from 


* Bishop Ellicott, Contemporary Review, August, 1871, pp. 64, 65. 
5 
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what is a professed parable, or, at least, is so in that part 
which deals with the unknown, and in which ‘ Adraham’s 
bosom’ is a true metaphor. Tertullian might have urged 
with greater reason the raising of Samuel by the witch, for 
in that weird story the prophet comes up in the shadowy 
semblance of his former self as an ‘ax old man.’* 

May we diffidently suggest that in the distinction of the 
nature of man into three parts, body, soul, and spirit,—a 
distinction and partition of inspired as well as of philo- 
sophic psychology,—some confirmation of this theory may 
be dimly discerned, and that the objective form which we 
attribute to the separate state may perhaps be located in 
the intermediary soul, which seems to unite the higher and 
deathless} principle of the spirit or personality with the 
animal and the material qualities of the corporeal nature. 
With this conception the words of Justin Martyr would 
seem to agree in his treatise ‘On the Resurrection’: ‘The 
body is the house of the soul, and the soul is the house of 
the spirit.’ (Cf also Methodius, ‘De Resurrectione,’ c. 19.) 

In our total ignorance of the precise nature of that which 
we Call the soul in man, and as we cannot by any possibility 
of fancy conceive of it as acting purely or apart from the 
instrumental medium of the bodily organs, we must allow 
that it cannot be imagined by us as otherwise conditioned 
in the unknown life, though those organs may be, almost 
infinitely, less material and more subtle. Now, the adapta- 
tions in nature, which are so many and so wonderful in all 
creaturehood, might be adduced in partial illustration. We 
will only refer to the fact that the assistance of mechanical 
means enables our human sight to distinguish shadings of 
colour, otherwise wholly invisible, and of an almost infinite 

* Cf. St. Justin Martyr, ‘ Dial. c. Tryph.,’ cv., and yet compare a 


fragment of Hippolytus from a Vatican MS. 330. 
+ We use this term as asserting man’s natural immortality. 
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delicacy, in the analysis of light, called the spectrum, which 
colours, it is not unlikely, more sensitive ocular powers in 
other creatures may be able by their own natural organs to 
perceive. It is certain that there are many underlying 
phenomena, with corresponding possibilities of their per- 
ception, contained and revealed even in this corporeal life, 
and that higher life in Paradise must, surely, be vastly more 
rich in opportunities for the use of faculties and energies, to 
which this life must be wholly strange, and for the enjoy- 
ment and employment of which it is not impossible that 
some semi-corporeal, but incorruptible, meditating organs 
may be requisite. At least, we cannot in our present con- 
dition conceive any otherwise. 

It must be added that this whole theory is purely specu- 
lative, and not to be dogmatised upon, and that it concerns 
the disembodied state only. It does not in the least sup- 
pose the soul itself to be in substance corporeal.* It only 
suggests that for the soul, when it has been unclothed by 
death, a certain quasi-corporeity (we had almost said a 
pseudo-corporeity, ‘zon corporalem sed corport similem,’ 
in the cautious language of Peter Lombard) is provided.t 
This guards the theory from any alliance with the wildly- 
profane vagaries of ‘theosophy,’ which assert, in a manner, 
the corporeity of the soul’s very substance, even while united 
to and existing within the body. Nor would a denial of the re- 
surrection of the flesh be consequentially involved, as though 
that resurrection were thus become unnecessary, and almost 
a fiction, for we must carefully abstract from our ideas and 
conceptions of the soul’s intermediate life anything save 


_ * Cf. the treatise, ‘On the Soul,’ ascribed to Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus (3-5). 

+ There is a curious chapter in the same ‘De Anim&’ (chap, ix.), in 
which Tertullian relates the vision by a Montanist ‘Sister’ of a soul 
* soft and transparent, and of an ethereal colour,’ but tangible, and of 
buman form. Soa 
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shape and local form, free from all associations with flesh 
and substance, all of which it must repossess only in the 
last Resurrection. 

It has been objected that the supposition of an inter- 
mediate quasi-corporeity would imply three bodily forms, 
whereas Holy Scripture only acknowledges two ;— the 
natural and the spiritual. Need this be so? Remember 
very carefully that we only claim for the separated soul a 
thin, tenuous, and indeed semi-aérial form, presenting to 
a spiritualised vision the outline of the old fashion of the 
flesh ; an indefinable impression of the mould, even when 
the mould has been broken and cast aside for awhile, The 
direct contrast, intended, in the sacred words (1 Cor. 
xv. 44), between the earthly and the heavenly or resur- 
rection-life, (the natural and the spiritual bodies being 
contrasted), may ignore for the purpose of that contrast, but 
need not be supposed to deny, such an intermediate quasi- 
corporeity, for the separate state does not come within the 
argument, and it is very usual in the Holy Scriptures to 
veil in a mysterious silence the conditions of the disem- 
bodied life. 

And what idea otherwise can we have of the unclothed 
soul? If angelic beings, although pure spirits, have pre- 
sented themselves to mortal eyes in a quasi-corporeal like- 
ness, we must take refuge in one of two theories ;—either 
their apparition in bodily form was an illusion, no real 
objective corporeity existing to which that optical ap- 
pearance could correspond; or else, spirits though they 
are, they have also some such shape and contour, that can 
be apparent to the eyes, when spiritualised, of our mortality, 
although too subtle otherwise for our earthly dulness to 
discern. We cannot, surely, subscribe to the theory that 
they can ‘incarnate’ themselves at will for visible ministries on 
earth ; for what, then, should become of the bodily envelope, 
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when discarded and put off? We should be driven to the 
absurd supposition that, when returning to their angelical 
glory after their terrestrial missions were completed, they 
destroyed this mortal clothing! It was, indeed, the opinion 
of ‘the angelical doctor,’ St. Thomas Aquinas,* that angels 
could, for the purpose of converse with men, assume an 
ethereal body, as the air densifies into cloud-shapes, ‘ex aere 
condensando ipsum virlute divind.’ And there we must leave 
the subject in its own uncertainty.f 

This is certain, that we cannot conceive of the separated 
souls according to that semi-pagan and half-pantheistic theory, 
which would depict them as absorbed into the Godhead : 
or as become (for so the orientalised conceptions of the 
medizval Church believed) a kind of maélstrom with 
radiant circles of perpetual motion ; or as atomic existences, 
rising and falling in ceaseless spirals of light around the feet 
of God, like the meteoric dust, the spray of the solar ocean 
of flame, revolving faster and ever faster in increased impulses 
of adoration, just as, again, the pathway of a comet at peri- 
helion whirls round the fiery attraction of the sun. 


‘Ts it certain what monks say—that souls 
Are lost in circles of light, as in a flood: 
That the saints worship night and day in stoles, 
Posed without end in marble attitude ; 
Or like the angels on a vestment shown, 
Stitched in a sapphire-prayer before the Throne ?” 


In those superstitious times, the home-idea of the blessed 
life was thus lost in the enthusiastic and diseased reveries of the 
conventual recluse and the contemplative visionary, whose 
poor brains had been frenzied with the creations of their own 


* S. Theol., i., queestio 51, 2, p. 896. 

+ The curious reader may see Augustine’s opinion discussed and left, 
as Augustine himself left it, wholly undecided, in Peter Lombard, ‘ Book 
of the Sentences,’ ii., Dist. viii. 
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imaginings, or degraded into a merely super-sensuous anti- 
type and correspondence of the Church ritual, with its 
laboured and lifeless rites and ceremonies. 

But we need not trouble ourselves much about the 
monkish and medizval ideas of heaven, which reflected 
sometimes the ecstatic, but ignorant fervour of the few or 
the formal stiffness of the many. There was little in them 
of peace and rest; little of the soft, home-like descriptions 
given us in the Holy Word; little to satisfy the impressions 
and hopes that are formed of the state of rest by that 
Divine Word in the soul, that believes; little of the joy of 
reunion, of the possibility of individual and personal com- 
munion with God,* and of the recognition of, and spiritual 
intercourse and conference with, one another. 

Do not the words of Jesus on the Cross present a sweetly 
restful image of that hidden life? How Divine is that 
Voice when we let it breathe on us its own peace rather 
than such (and we say it advisedly) cruel words as,—‘ When 
we recall, in spite of ourselves, expression, tones of voice, 
the touch of a loving. hand, we must stoically crush the 
imagination if we are to be logically true. .. . Every thought 
that has its root in the tabernacle of flesh and blood is buried 
with z¢ in the grave out of our sight.’t 

Well has the writer of such cold, heartless words used 
the expression ‘ stoically.’ Christian faith requires no such 
stoical operation. No; perish such heart-chilling logic! 
The warm breath of the Crucified will suffice to thaw and 
melt such frozen reasoning with the Divine touch of those 
few words, which are like the fingers of the southern sunlight, 
‘ Thou with Me in Paradise.’ What vague, vast wildernesses 


* Hugo of St. Victor, the celebrated mystic, has some happy words 
on ‘ God’s speech with the souls of the blessed dead,’ his thought being 
inspired by Rey. vi. 10, 11; ‘ De Claustro Anime’ (38, tom. ii. 86 A). 

+ Canon Swaine, ‘The Blessed Dead,’ p. 4. 
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we wander into, instead of into the garden of life, when the 
same writer tells us that the expressions ‘far or near, here 
or there,’ when used of the state of the blessed dead, imply 
‘conditions of local space which are inapplicable,’ and that 
all conceptions of their praise, mutual communion by 
spoken words, and delight in the contemplation of the 
everlasting and the beautiful, are ‘mere figures of speech.’ 
The heart, that has just broken, will break afresh at such 
a blank and formless prospect of the life behind the 
veil. 

Hear rather the voice of the primitive Church: ‘We 
should remember that we have renounced the world, and 
are in the meantime living here as guests and strangers. 
Let us salute and embrace the day which assigns each of us 
to his own home, which snatches us hence, and sets us free 
from the snares of the world, and restores us to Paradise 
and the kingdom. Who, that has been long sojourning in 
foreign lands, would not hasten to return to his own 
country ? Who, that is hastening to return to those he 
loves, would not eagerly desire a prosperous gale, that he 
might the sooner embrace those dear to him? We regard 
Paradise as our country (“‘fatriam”); we already begin to 
consider the patriarchs as our parents; why do we not 
hasten and run, that we may behold our country, that we 
may greet our parents? ‘There a great and loving company 
of our dear ones awaits us—parents, brothers, children, a 
manifold and: numerous assemblage, are longing for us, 
already assured of their own safety, and still full of solici- 
tude for our salvation. To attain to their presence and 
their embrace, what a gladness both for them and for us 
together, and oh, sweet, heavenly realms, where death can 
never terrify, and life can never end! Ah, perfect and per- 
petual bliss! There is the glorious company of Apostles ; 
there the host of the rejoicing prophets ; there the innumer- 
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able multitude of martyrs,* crowned after the victory of their 
conflict and passion; there are triumphant virgins. To 
these, dearest brethren, let us hasten with an eager desire ; 
let us crave speedily to be with them, and quickly to come 
to Christ.’+ 

We must now inquire into the derivation of the word, 
Paradise. Prudentius, the Christian poet of the fourth 
century, has plaintively sung, in his poem ‘On the Burial 
of the Dead’ :— 

‘Until Thou dost recall from the dust and refashion, O 
God, the body, that must (by death) be dissolved, in what 
region wilt Thou bid the pure soul to rest ?” 

And then he sings on of the place of rest as a sweet 
garden, ‘hedged in by flowers.’ Let us hear the im- 
passioned words of St. Anselm { :— 

‘What meaneth this, O King of all desire? Thou art 
wounded with the nails, and dost Thou yet promise Para- 
dise? ‘Thou hangest on the tree, and yet sayest to the 
thief: ‘To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” And, 
O thou Desire of souls, where is this Paradise, in that thou 
sayest so to the thief, “ With Me in Paradise”? Or is 
Paradise with Thee, and, where Thou willest, is ¢4a¢ Para- 
dise? Or art Thou Thyself of a truth this Paradise, in 
that Thou dost so certainly promise Paradise, saying : 
“Thou shalt be with Me in Paradise”? I believe, O Lord, 
I do verily believe that, where Thou willest and where Thou 
art, there is Paradise, and to be with Thee, this is to be 
in Paradise. . . . Oh, how good is it to be with Thee, and 


* «Thanks be to God!’ exclaims St. Patrick in his fervid and beau- 
tiful epistle to Coroticus,—so little did the Saint of Ireland believe 
in a Purgatory,—‘ye baptized believers have passed to Paradise.’— 
‘Writings of Patrick,’ p. 74. 

+ St. Cyprian, ‘ De Mortalitate,’ 20. 

£ Or. 42, Op. i. p. 275. 
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how blessed are they that are with Thee, for they truly are 
in Paradise and in the Kingdom, who are with Thee in 
faith and love.’ Beautiful, devout, and true these words 
are, but they do not deny a local Paradise. They breathe a 
devout aspiration rather than give a definition. 

Now, Paradise is not a Hebrew word, nor is it found in 
any of the languages that are kindred to the Hebrew. It 
is not, indeed, a Semitic word at all. It belongs to that 
family of languages called Aryan, from which our own tongue 
is derived. It is an Indian or Persian word, and means 
simply a park, only it has a rather wider idea in it, and of a 
wilder and more forest-like demesne. ‘The word has an 
underlying sadness in it, the diapason of a mournful cadence 
and echo, for it recalls the lost Eden,* and, of every earthly 
Eden since, it has been truly and touchingly said: ‘Cries 
of pain rise from this Eden of ours. They come from the 
forest glade, where the hawk pounces upon some quivering 
thing; from the village, where the peasant takes the new- 
born lamb from its mother; they come still more from cities 
—clamours, sinister laughs, slaughtered cattle, sobs, threats, 
men who kill, who are killed; tears of those who refuse to 
be comforted! And those who do not cry out are those 
who suffer most.’ 

‘In the evolution of theology in the later Jewish schools ’ 
(says Archbishop Trench) ‘Eden had lent a name to the 
happy place where the souls of the faithful, released from 
the burden of the flesh, are waiting their perfect consum- 

* The laureate of Latin hymnists has sung of ‘ Paradise Regained’ : 

‘Vita mortem superat : 
Homo jam recuperat, 
Quod prius amiserat, 

Paradisi gaudium : 
Viam preebet facilem, 
Cherubim versatilem 


Amovendo gladium.’ 
(Adam of St. Victor, ‘ De Resur. Domini.’) 
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mation and bliss.’* Jeremy Taylor has learnedly traced the 
history of the word, in his ‘ Life of Christ’ (cf. pp. 715- 
718). 

And here we are reminded of a distinction, noticed in so 
primitive a writer—though not precisely in a relation to the 
intermediate state—as Irenzeust (‘ Adv. Her.,’ v. 36), and 
one which should be carefully observed, between the final 
and eternal life and the intermediate and transition-life of the 
dead in Christ; the former being generally compared in 
Holy Scripture to a city, or a state and commonwealth ; the 
latter to a garden, not trimly laid out in geometrical lines 
and squares, with exactly-ordered beds, with terraces 
and avenues cut and trimmed in stiff and sombre Dutch 
fashion. It is rather a park, a sylvan Paradise, a wide, 
woodland scene, with sequestered glades and bowers, with 
pastoral lands, with hidden groves and pleasant fountains, 
and quiet river-side walks. For there the blessed souls 
wander by the streams and through the meadows of the 
everlasting life. This distinction, while preserving the 
clearly distinguished separation in the sacred Scriptures 
between Hades, or the invisible and pre-resurrection state, 
and the final beatitude of the post-resurrection life, does not 
bring us into any direct or important conflict with the 
general opinion of our reformers; their denial of the inter- 
mediate state being chiefly intended as a protest against 
that distorted and corrupt doctrine of it, which grew into 
the repulsive dogma of purgatory. The difference between 


* In Abraham’s bosom, ‘the receptacle for all faithful souls,’ Tertul- 
lian says again, ‘images of the future are presented wherein some fore- 
sight of the pure glory’ (candida, white) ‘of the twofold Judgment is 
given.’ 

+ He quotes ‘the elders’ as saying that some of the blessed shall be 
in heaven, some in Paradise, with reference to the future degrees of 
glory, but ‘ everywhere the Saviour (Zafiz, God) shall be seen.’ 
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them and us is but slight and immaterial, being only upon 
their part a confusion, as it were, of the city with the gardens 
that surround and embrace it. 

Paradise, then, is not a cloister, but a garden, walled in 
from the intrusive sadnesses of earth, where no echo of the 
heart-breaking cry of the world’s huge misery can enter. It 
is a retreat of peace and contemplation, fenced in from all 
possible intrusion of evil things ; ‘a place of heavenly bliss’ 
(locum divine amenitatis), in the words of Tertullian, 
though he adds, in rather a pagan manner, ‘severed also 
from commerce with this world by a belt or zone of protect- 
ing fire.’ 

The gates of that peaceful garden,* though so often 
opening to admit other blessed souls, who may bring, per- 
haps, words and tokens from those left awhile in the land 
of mortality, yet never suffer any to return again to this 
land of our painful and weary exile. Of Paradise it is as 
true, as of the ‘ Czvttas Det, the eternal City of God, in 
Augustine’s eager words: ‘Who shall not desire thee, 
where no enemy can ever enter in, and no friend ever goeth 
out?’ It is like an island-home, seen only through the 
coloured haze of the sunset in our indistinct vision, and 
raised so high above the monotonous surges of this unrest- 
ful time, that no sighing echoes can climb up the steep 
sides of its inviolable sanctuary to vex and molest the ears 
of the souls that rest there. It may be called the true 
island of the blessed, not floating in the unexplored western 
seas, as fabled in the ancient myth, but in the pure 


* Dr. Jeremy Taylor has, after Euthymius, seen in the agony and the 
burial of Christ, either of which was in a garden, a representation ‘ that 
we were by His death returned to Paradise, and the gardens of pleasures 
and Divine favours, from whence, by the prevarication of Adam, man 
was expelled. He finished the work of His Passion, as He had begun 
it, in a garden,’—‘ Life of Christ,’ iii. 16. 
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mid-ocean of the heavens, insulated wholly* from this lower 
sphere by the immensities of the sky, across which (if we 
may, indeed, speak as our Divine Lord spoke, in figure and 
parable) the angels of God, their wings like the white sails 
of the ships, convey the happy souls that enter there to 
dwell for ever within its fastnesses of immutable safety, and 
to walk amid the pastoral scenes, the shady avenues, and 
open lawns, with fairer scenery than any of earth, in that 
dear land of God. If we could adopt more certainly the 
theory of a famous German astronomer, Madler of Dorpat, 
that Alcyone,t the principal star in the cluster of the 
Pleiades, is the centre of the universe, though later 
astronomy rather discountenances the belief, as founded 
upon far too slight and uncertain daa for the solving of so 
vast a problem, how sweet a vision of eternal glory would 
such a thought unveil! For what can be the centre of the 
universe but the Throne of the Eternal, with the golden 
City and the palace-gardens of the true Eden? As, then, 
the mariners of old looked up to the seven stars, the con- 
stellation of the Pleiades, when they were kindled upon the 
battlements of heaven, the sweet sign to them of a favour- 
able voyage, and so cheerfully set sail under the protection 
of their gracious banner in the evening-sky, so has the soul, 
whose Pilot is Jesus, the sevenfold grace of the Spirit of 
Christ to guide and comfort her midnight-way over the dark 
waters of this life. For the Hebrew expression, ‘the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades,’ contains the very word ‘ Eden,’ 
the name of Paradise, where grows the Tree of Life beside 


* There is a reverent chapter, very unlike the medizeval superstition, 
in Hugo of St. Victor (iii. 511), in which he allows that the prayers of 
the saints in rest must be wholly unrelated to any possible knowledge 
of this life, simply saying : ‘How shall they not pray, who are ever 
praying, even when we praynot? But it does not belong to their beati 
tude to know anything outside their home in God.’, 

+ Cf. Guillemin, ‘The Heavens,’ p. 297. 
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the River of God. And the star of hope, that guides the 
faithful over the watery wastes of this unquiet life, is the 
promise of Immortality. 

In the perpetual springtide of that happy isle, cradled 
amid the crystal seas of an eternal beatitude, no sharpness 
of frost and snow can chill the hearts, as once mistrust and 
misunderstanding may here have done. No thorny brakes 
of bitter, wounding unkindness can tear the tender flesh 
of the soul, nor the vulgar ways of earth jar, as now, the 
refinement and sensitiveness of the heart united to God. 
There is no autumn there, with sere and falling leaves, no 
decay or sickening of the hope, which went out in the 
morning, so often, here with bright longing and sunny 
assurance of good, only to return at nightfall in sackcloth 
and with ashes upon its head. MHearts shall not change 
towards each other, nor love lose its youth and freshness. 
All the interchanges of love are there drawn‘ forth and 
hallowed by the warm, sweet breath of the summer, that is 
made perpetual and everlasting by the presence of God, the 
Comforter. 

Such—and how much infinitely more that cannot be told! 
—is the joy of Paradise. What conception can be more 
beautiful than that of this celestial Eden, where the blessed 
walk among unfading flowers and by the river-banks, where 
the living waters of Divine gladness make a perpetual music ; 
the ‘vefrigertum,’—yet not at all in any false and Romish 
sense, as if a cooling of the purgatorial flames, but only as 
a place of quiet refreshment* after the hot fevers of death 
(for so it is called in an ancient work attributed, but by 


* So the word is used in that touching Latin hymn, ‘ Ut jucundas 
cervus undas,’ of probably the twelfth century. It is there used ina 
distinctly spiritual sense : 

‘Sicut rivi fontis vivi 
Preebent refrigerium.’ 
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error, to Justin Martyr). There the saints enjoy a ‘joyous 
repose’ with the vision of angels and of Christ Himself. 
Surely the expectation of entering at once into a city upon 
the first closing of the eyes in death, of being introduced so 
immediately into the unimagined glory of the royal state of 
heaven, has in it something positively frightening, and is a 
thought more suggestive of alarm than of comfort. The 
eyes, scarcely healed of the weakness and weariness of 
mortality, would ache and fail if the splendour of the City of 
gold burst suddenly upon them. They would be dazzled 
and bewildered by the intensity of the light that burned in 
the Beatific Vision. We instinctively feel this, when in the 
soberness of a true spiritual humility we recognise our 
supreme unfitness for the Presence and the Vision, even 
though some have dared to sing :* 


‘My thirsty soule desires her drought 

At heavenly fountaines to refresh ; 
My prysoned mynde would fayne be out 

Of chaynes and fetters of the flesh. 


‘From banishment she, more and more, 
Desires to see her countrey deare ; 
She sits and sends her sighes before ; 

Her ioyes and treasures all be there. 


‘From Babilon she would returne 
Unto her home and towne of peace, 
Terusalem, where joyes abound, 
Continue still, and never cease. 


‘ Her walles of jasper-stones be built, 
Most rich and fayre that ever was ; 
Her streetes and houses pav’d and gilt 
With gold more cleare than christall glasse. 





* The exquisite beauty of many of the Passion-meditations in the twe 
little volumes of ‘ Reformation Poetry,’ issued by the Parker Society, is 
far too little known. 
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‘Her gates in equal] distance be, 
And each a glistering margarite, 
Which commers in farre off may see— 
A gladsome and a glorious sight. 


* Her sunne doth never ’clipse nor cloude ; 
Her moone doth never wax nor wane ; 
The Lambe with light hath her endued, 
Whose glory pen can not explaine. 


‘The glorious saintes her dwellers be, 

In numbers more than men can thinke ; 
So many in a company 

As love in likeness doth them linke. 


‘ Reward as vertue different is ; 
Distinct their joyes and happinesse ; 
But each, in joy of other’s blisse, 
Doth as his owne the same possesse. 


‘Triumphant warriors you may heare 
Recount their daungers which doe cease ; 
And noble citizens everywhere 
Their happy gaines of joy and peace. 


‘The King, that heavenly pallace rules, 
Doth bare upon His golden shield 
A crosse in signe of triumph, gules 
Erected in a verdant field.’ 


But the sight is too glorious, and we long for an interval 
of preparation for that entrance into the City of God! It 
is rather our consolation to believe that He, who once came 
to walk in the soft twilight of Eden with his newly- 
created children in gentle and familiar conference under 
the trees of the garden, receives the souls, tired out with 
the warfare of life and wearing the traces of the last 
conflict of death, into His Paradise. The very word itself 
seems to suggest the wildness of nature rather than the laid- 
out gardens, that almost freeze and frighten by their stiffness 
and order. Is there not a luxury of freedom in the woods 
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and wild places of nature,* that soothes and rests us? Do 
we not also recognise a tenderness in this thought, that the 
very idea of walking in the quiet paths of a garden must 
lessen the last beatings of the heart, which we should cer- 
tainly feel if we expected instead to be introduced into some 
presence of awful majesty, surrounded by all the circum- 
stance of state, and where the angelic eyes were upon us? 
By this restful word the Eternal Majesty seems rather so to 
condescend very lovingly to our weakness, scarcely put off in 
death, and so to unite His heart with ours in this familiar 
manner of welcome, that we cannot be longer afraid. The 
soul, newly delivered frem the burden of the flesh, will 
there walk hand in hand with the King of Love, who 
receives it, not trembling at His throne, but in the retired 
paths and groves of Paradise, as if He would invite its 
confidences and soothe all its fears. 

The holy dead there live in peace after the toil and 
travail of the old earthly pilgrim-life, and the rest is made 
the sweeter by the long, weary wayfaring. The thorns are all 
plucked out of the tired feet, and the heart is unburdened 
of the cross. There no soul shall shrink back into itself, 
finding its lavishments of love unrequited, or fearing the 
worse gashes of envy or misrepresentation. There they 
walk together, no longer disguised from one another by the 
concealments of this life, nor hidden from each other, as 
here the most closely-linked hearts must be, by the necessary 
solitude and loneliness of every individual life, in which we 
must live so largely and, in all our tenderest sensibilities, so 

* We remember, to whom He has given the gift of passionate love to 
His creatures, that Paradise was anciently their gentle home. We can 
scarcely believe in their spiritual existence in the intermediate life, but 
we do believe they have (Rom. viii. 19-21) a blessed future, to whom 
He has given moral and intellectual beauty,—far excelling often that of 


man,—which shall be made theirs in ‘ the restitution of all things.’ Cf. 
Matthew Henry and Dean Alford z# loc, 
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utterly alone. Zzeve hearts shall open to hearts as spon- 
taneously as the flowers to the sun, and ¢#ere soul shall 
communicate itself to soul, as naturally as the dews nourish 
the white lilies of the wood. The armour of light, so often 
blood-stained and torn, is unlaced ; the shield and sword 
laid down at the King’s feet, and the soft clothing of peace 
put on. 

The same sweet singer of the Reformation has sung again 
of the blessed life, whether in its intermediate or final 
felicity :— 

‘River of pleasure ; Sea of delight ; 
Garden of glory ever greene ; 
O glorious glass, and mirrour bright, 
Wherein all truth is clearly seene ! 
‘Where all the glorious saints doe see 
The secrets of the Deity ; 


The Godhead One, in Persons Three, 
The super-blessed Trinity. 


‘There blustering winter never blowes, 

Nor sommer’s parching heate doth harme ; 
It never freezeth there, nor snowes ; 

The weather’s ever temperate warme. 


‘The trees doe blossom, bud, and beare ; 
The birds do ever chirpe and sing ; 
The fruit is mellow all the yeare : 
They have an everlasting spring. 


‘The pleasant gardens ever keep 
Their hearbes and flowers fresh and greene ; 
All sorts of dainty plants and fruites 
Are there most sweetly to be seene. 


‘The river, wine most perfect, flows 
More pleasant than the honeycombe : 

Upon whose banks the sugar grows 

Enclosed in reedes and cinamon. 


« The heavy earth’s belowe by kind, 
Alone ascends the mounting fire ; 
Be ¢his the centor of my minde, 
And lofty spheare of her desire. 
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‘The chafed deare doth take the foyle ; 
The tyred hare the thickes and wood : 
Be ¢hzs the comfort of my toyle, 
My refuge, hope, and soueraigne good. 


‘The merchant cuts the seas for gaine ; 
The soldier serveth for renowne ; 
The tyllman plowes the ground for graine : 
Be ¢his my joy and lasting crowne. 


‘An angel’s tongue cannot recite 

The endlesse joy of heavenly blisse ; 
Which, being wholly infinite, 

Beyond all speach and writing is. 


‘My soule cannot those joyes containe ; 
Let her, Lord, enter into them, 
For ever with Thee to remain, 
Within thy towne, Ierusalem.’ 


There, the blessed, who have been translated into rest 
(‘translati in requiem’), looking continually into the soft 
eyes of Him, who is the Day-star of Paradise, are prepared 
for those full benedictions and for the Morning-Vision in 
the eternal City of God. 

The words of St. Augustine are very beautiful, when he 
says how the old garden was planted towards the sunrise, 
and ‘eastward in Eden.’ But in the celestial Paradise 
there is a ‘better and perpetual dawn,’ un-ascending and 
un-retiring; for the Vision of the Crucified in His risen 
glory shall be the un-setting delight of the blessed life, like 
the first golden horns of the day upon the brows of the 
morning, advancing eternally to the perfect Day (cf. Ps. xxii., 
title, and vv. 17 and 30 with St. John xx. 26, 27). We may 
add these words of St. Bernard in his ‘Sermons on the 
Canticles’* : ‘There, where Thou makest Thy flock to lie 
down at noon, in the high noon of the eternal day that 
knows no evening, there is no fear, nor weariness, nor lack, 


* Serm. 33, tom. i. 1388. 
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but Thy Paradise only, with its abiding of repose and peace, 
the sweet refreshing of the Word and the ineffable fulness 
of everlasting life. Alas forme! alas, the very remembrance 
of thee, O Paradise, calls forth my tears, who am an exile, 
saluting thee, O land of blessedness, only from afar, and 
with the love and longing of those who sang of old: “ By 
the waters of Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we wept 
when we remembered Zion.”’ There grows the Tree of life 
by the river of eternal consolation. There, there is the 
perpetual and everlasting Vision of God: ‘for,’ (St. Augustine 
says again,) ‘as in the story of the seventh day of creation 
there is a silence of any evening, there shall be no hour of 
sunset in the Paradise of Immortality’ (om. v. 38, A). 

And yet, rather, and by an infinite preference above the 
loveliest poetic raptures of saints and theologians, treasured 
in venerable folios of Greek and Latin sermons, in manuals 
and hymns of the mystical life here and of the blessed life 
hereafter, we will prefer the simple, though Divine, words 
of the Dying Jesus. We want no other for our consolation. 
Ye shall be, O words, our only curfew, when the day is 
done ; a chime of eternal joy and everlasting peace sound- 
ing sweetly from the hills of God across the wide river of 
death, where we once parted with our dead, when they 
turned from us to the light, leaving to us the darkness and 
the sorrow, through which we are ourselves now coming to 
them and to God. Beautiful and true as are the words of 
apostles, of prophets, of psalmists, we will rather let the 
words of Jesus from the Cross tell us of the land of the 
eternal peace. They will be a fountain of perpetual 
refreshing, springing up in these weary, weary hearts of ours, 
which have thirsted amid the burning sand of time for 
tidings of our dead, and which have waited and have thirsted 
still in vain. So at last they shall be our own requiem, when 
we, too, enter through the gate of pain and death, which 
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has lost all its shadow and terror in the light of these most 
blessed words. They shall touch us soothingly, and gently 
take us by the hand, when our hand shakes and trembles in 
the last agony, and so they shall lead us to the life of 
Paradise. Oh, surely it is a well-trodden way that goes 
upwards to the Gate of life, and, though one tremendous 
thought haunts the death-bed of each one of our beloved,— 
that we can never again have them for our own until our 
feet have also passed that shadow-strewn way ; that we, too, 
must find out and know for ourselves, as they have done, 
all the great mystery and the inviolable secrets that death 
hides until then, and so only can we discover all that it 
reveals,—yet these words, spoken to us also by the Shepherd 
of love, will, in the words of St. Cyprian, ‘bestow upon us 
the Immortality and Eternity to which Christ has renewed 
us in the quickening of His Blood, and so bring us again 
to Paradise, and open the kingdom of heaven in the faith 
and truth of His promise.’* They shall have power to turn 
for us the shadows of death into the Morning, and, with 
that One Face, many others, we believe, will look forth to 
bless us in our home-coming to the rest and peace that are, 
eternally and only, there with God. 

There are some gentle and musical verses in an anony- 
mous translation from the Spanish of Luis de Leon, and 
they sing of Paradise that— 

‘There, without crook or sling, 
Walks the Good Shepherd ; blossoms white and red 
Round His meek temples cling : 


And, to sweet pastures led, 
His own loved flock beneath His eye are fed. 


‘He guides, and near Him they 
Follow delighted: and He makes them go 
Where dwells eternal May, 
And heavenly roses blow, 
Deathless, and, gathered, but again to grow. 





* St. Cyprian, ‘De Op. et Eleem.,’ § 26. 
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* He leads them to the height, 
Named of the Infinite and long-sought Good, 
And fountains of delight ; 
And, where His feet have stood, 
Springs up along the way their tender food. 


‘And when in the mid-skies 
The climbing sun has reached his highest bound, 
Reposing as He lies, 
With all His flock around 
He witches the still air with modulated sound. 


‘From His sweet lute flow forth 
Immortal harmonies, of power to still 
All passions born of earth, 
And draw the ardent will 
Its destiny of goodness to fulfil. 


‘Might but a little part, 
A wandering breath of that high melody, 
Descend into my heart, 
And change it till it be 
Transformed and swallowed up, O Love, in Thee ! 


‘Ah ! then my soul should know, 

Beloved ! where Thou liest at noon of day ; 
And from this place of woe, 

Released, should take its way 

To mingle with Thy flock, and never stray !’ 


IV 
THE SOULS IN PARADISE. 


‘I thank Thee, my God, the river of Lethe may indeed flow through 
the Elysian fields. But it does not water the Christian Paradise.’— 
Countess de Gasparin. 


‘The soul lives, unknowing of death, and consciously rejoices in the 
Vision of Christ." From an Epitaph in the Catacombs. 


How infinitely dim and distant, like a tableland on some 
high mountain-range, only seen through the thick mist of 
our tears, seems the land of the blessed dead, where they 
live in God! At times faith can so far prevail in the soul 
that these mists seem made golden, and the undefined haze, 
which conceals all that is there, is glorified, like the curtains 
of the tabernacle of the sun when near its setting, with the 
bright promise of Immortality. And yet that blessed land, 
and the souls that have entered there, must be hidden in 
an indistinctness, perhaps the best sanctuary from our too 
presumptuous curiosity or our too impatient longing, that 
wearies to know how and where our dead are gone, who— 
of this we are sure—live in peace and in a tranquil, satisfied, 
holy gladness. ‘The only style of expression possible to 
those, who would darkly, and as from afar, describe the 
land of the eternal light, is one so highly metaphorical and 
superlative that prosaic minds may be easily fatigued by the 
accumulation of images. Who has not felt a very weariness 
of spiritual delight when reading the ancient Greek and Latin 
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hymnology, enriched and dowered with so great a wealth of 
rapture, devotion, and imagery, when it is sung of the 
beatific life and of the City of God? Even the great ‘Laus 
Patrize Ccelestis,’ of the Clugniac Bernard, tires by its re- 
dundancy of image and its unprogressive repetition of 
thought and idea. Nor is this a fault that can be easily 
avoided in so transcendental a theme, in which all the 
power and art of language and fancy are exhausted in vain, 
for ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.’ On the lap of this gentle con- 
solation let us sob our sad, lonely hearts into peace and 
content. 

Of this indistinctness, unavoidable to all human expres- 
sion of the supernatural life, the words of the Apostle, who 
himself had once entered there in an ecstasy or trance, 
partake: ‘ For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened : not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life’ (2 Cor. 
v. 1). They are fathomless words, with depths of dark- 
bright mystery in them, which blind and dazzle us. For 
the darkness that baffles us, when we would explore their 
secret meaning, is from the very excess and fulness of their 
light. 

Two principal lines of interpretation have been suggested. 
The one would postpone the intention of the words to the 
morning of the final resurrection, when the soul shall be 
clothed with ‘the super-vestment of Immortality’ (Tertullian) ; 
while the other would refer it to that intermediate state 
which is immediately after death ; to the long interval of 
quiet waiting in the Silent Land, but “ sz/ent” only because 
no voice, no tidings, ever reach these dull mortal shores. 
There have, indeed, been those who would argue that the 
soul is of so subtle an essence as to be incapable of life, of 
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sensibility, or of action, without some external and sensuous 
organism and environment. 

Yet the great African apologist has, centuries since, with 
his accustomed vigour, said: ‘Shall we, then, sleep? Now, 
souls do not sleep, even when men are alive ; it is, indeed, 
the property of bodies to sleep, and this is true of death 
itself, no less than of its mirror and counterfeit, sleep.’* 
No; though death is the rest of the weary, and wears an 
expression of sleep, very beautiful after the long, restless 
tossings of the wakeful nights of pain, and after all the con- 
vulsed agonies of the death-struggle, until the quiet, dreamy 
look in the closed eyes almost reconciles our broken hearts 
to the end which, with so magical a touch, has smoothed 
the drawn features and stroked the forehead, lined with 
the handwriting and heavy pressure of pain, into a strangely 
sweet look of peace, yet the last dissolution is not the end 
of consciousness, nor is it a great oblivion, but the imme- 
diate beginning of a new and truer life, endowed with vastly 
more acute and intense sensibilities and energies. 

In a denial that the intermediate state is one of sleep or 
unconsciousness, every passage of Holy Scripture which 
refers at all to the after-life of the soul,—death being passed 
and over,—might be called in evidence. Especially emphatic 
is the testimony of our Lord’s own words, ‘God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living» words which 
certainly embrace the intermediate life, and imply personal 
consciousness as existing there.t Except for that gentle 
and frequent expression, allusive rather than descriptive, of 
those who rest well in Christ,—‘ They s/eep through Jesus ;} 

* Tertullian, ‘De Anima,’ ii. 53. 

+ Cf. also Rev. xxii. 6, where the reading of all the chief MSS. and 
Versions is, ‘The Lord God of the spirits of the prophets.’ Cf. also 
Treneeus, ‘ Adv. Heer.,’ iv. 5. 

+ St. Augustine gives another beautiful reason of the use of the 


expression, ‘sleep’: ‘ Propter evigilationem ’—‘ because there shall be 
an awakening.’ 
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‘When Stephen had said this he fed/ asleep,’ —(an expression 
which may be easily understood, for sleep is an image of 
death, while death has been called the sister of sleep, and,— 
the death of the faithful wearing a beautiful likeness of 
rest and peace,—the Christian soul is ‘ xot dead, but only 
given to sleep, in the words of Prudentius,)—there is not a 
single word to lead us to infer that the state of the departed 
is one of unconsciousness. It is quite true that in the Old 
Testament, where the hope of Immortality shone only as a 
star of low magnitude, faintly glimmering above a misty 
horizon, we meet with some expressions regarding death 
indicative of uncertainty, and almost of terror. But now 
that the day-star of our hope, the hope of Immortality, has 
climbed high into the heavens, and has enlightened in its 
ascendant brightness the whole horizon of our faith, death 
appears in an entirely new aspect. The Resurrection of our 
Lord has illuminated the unseen world also with its beauti- 
ful light of hope and its sweet certainty of peace. 

Death is become to the saint a call ‘to depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better’ (Phil. i. 23). It is to be 
‘absent from the body, present with the Lord,’ in the full 
consciousness of the soul’s presence with Him and of His 
presence with it. The last collapse of all natural force and 
strength in death, like the fall of a tent, (for this seems one 
simile* employed,) when overthrown by the strong winds of 
the desert,—those unbridled horses of the bare, unsheltered 
sands,—cannot more than momentarily, and in the one 
instant of the death-swoon, entangle the living inhabitant. 
Smothered but for one small beat of time in the falling 
envelope of the body, under the homely covering of which 
it has so long lived and dwelt, the soul, living through that 
great catastrophe, comes forth uninjured and unharmed, 
except for, perhaps, some feebleness and breathlessness, as 

PCO Shi 
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though it had been just bruised impalpably by the cold 
fingers of death, and by the weight of its own corporal 
ruin. 

It is surely a little unadvised* and confusing, then, in 
the belief of that perfected consciousness, to illustrate the 
sleep of the just by the various phenomena of dreams ; for 
the last sleep, wholly belonging to the body, is dreamless, 
unvexed and untroubled by the unreal phantasms and 
images of the night, and the soul wakes in the peace of 
God and lives in Him. How distinctly the primitive Church 
believed in the conscious rest of the soul in Paradise the 
mortuary-tablets of the Catacombs bear unquestionable 
witness.— So far is death from being a paralysis of 
memory, that it rather opens the cells and recesses, { where 
the past records of life have been long sealed up, so 
that the past may live again, painted in vivid colours upon 
the walls of the soul, like the monuments of a buried city 
disentombed and recovered from the accumulations of ages. 
Many instances there are of the power of the last moments 
of life to accelerate and intensify the motions and intelli- 
gences of the brain, to recall and resuscitate faded and 
departed scenes of the bygone days, as if the failing of 
the bodily and external environment, though momentarily 
involving in the last faintness of death the intellectual 
faculties, would first give a sign of the quickened activities 
that must possess the loosened soul after the farewell to 
this dull mortal existence. 

These words of 2 Cor. v. © cannot be referred to the 
last Epiphany and the after-state of resurrection-life. By 
such a relation introduced into them they must almost 


* Cf. the extant treatise of Athenagoras, ‘Of the Resurrection of the 
Dead’ (chap. xvi.) Athenagoras was one of the earliest Christian 
apologists (czvca A.D. 170). 

+ Withrow, p. 430. : Ch St. Luke xvin2s. 
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suggest an unworthy fear of death, as though the blessed 
Apostle so desired to be spared the pains of dissolution 
that he would be almost content to incur a forfeiture 
of the crown of glorious martyrdom. It is true that 
there is nothing unmanly or un-christian in the awe of 
death, that final and absolute change, which must so 
absolutely and for ever change everything in and without 
us. Would God that we more realised all that death means 
and involves! It is but a foolhardy infatuation or a spiritual 
stupidity, which blinds the eyes to the awfulness of that 
moment, when our feet, losing their foothold of time, must 
traverse a path of unknown and infinite possibilities. Death 
will not be the discovery of a new world, peopled by fellow- 
mortals, however unlike in manners and customs; a world 
in which the features of the natural scenery in all their 
diversity have still the sunrise and the sunset that so 
strikingly reproduce at times, under foreign and distant 
skies, the landscape of our unwandering childhood. The 
invisible world, to which death is the gateway and entrance, 
is a region of infinitely novel conditions, a place of abso- 
lutely untried existence, where all the associations with 
time will be broken and severed for ever, and where 
spiritual presences, with their supernatural modes and con- 
ditions of life, must encircle all our future and become our 
perpetual and everlasting society. Surely this one fact 
must invest the act of passing for ever across the threshold 
of this life into that within the veil with all possible 
solemnity. But for a soul so habitually attached to the 
invisible and the eternal, as was that of this hero-Apostle, 
even this natural awe of dying must have been too intensely 
brightened by the after-glow of the Vision to bring any in- 
ordinate terror or any paralysis of fear. Nor, surely, could 
there have been any undue dread of the mere physical pains 
of dissolution in a saint and confessor, who had so often 
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ventured and endured far worse than death in the service of 
his glorious Lord (2 Cor. xi. 23-33). 

The Apostolic words we have, then, referred without any 
hesitation to the intermediate state of the blessed dead, and 
not to the final resurrection-life. 

‘The principal argument in favour of this interpretation 
is that the house spoken of is one on which the soul enters 
immediately after death. This is plain, because the Apostle 
says that if our earthly house be dissolved, we Zave’ (z.e., we 
have at once) ‘a house in heaven.’ The whole context 
requires this explanation to be given to éxyouev, “we have.” 
The Apostle is speaking of the grounds of consolation in 
the immediate prospect of death. He says in effect that 
the dissolution of the body does not destroy the soul or 
deprive it of a home. Even admitting that St. Paul at this 
time did expect to survive the coming of the Lord, that 
is not the expectation here expressed. On the contrary, he 
is speaking of what would take place, (¢év) even in case he 
should die. If, worn out by his sufferings, his earthly house 
should be dissolved before Christ came, still, he knew he 
should have a house in heaven.’* 

Perhaps no exegesis can exactly or adequately interpret 
the words in our present ignorance of the precise conditions 
of the disembodied life, But still they may be named ¢%e 
Litany of the Dying, the quiet Vesper Hymn of death in 
God, the Vunc Dimitts of the latest hours of faith. They 
become the mother-like voice of the Divine love, soothing 
and hushing by its gentle, inspired music the fear of death, 
when it awakes like a sick child, and wails aloud in the soul, 
that has been weakened by disease and haunted by frighten- 
ing thoughts of the Unknown. 

St. Anselm, in his touching prayer on these very words 
of St. Paul, refers them to the intermediate life, where the 

* Dr. Hodge, pp. 110, 111. 
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blessed ‘ grow like lilies’ in the Paradise of God, and where 
those, ‘whom He has chosen, behold Him in the land of 
the living, as they cannot in this land of the dying.’* 

The fifteenth chapter in the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
would seem, rather than this in the second Epistle, to be the 
Anthem of the Resurrection, swelling and ringing with the 
glorious cry of the archangel and the last trump of God. 
This, although there is a crescendo of triumph in the words, 
‘That mortality may be swallowed up of life,’ is rather 
a calm and subdued funeral-psalm, or, rather, a litany of 
eternal hope, that may be softly chanted in the eventide of 
death, like the self-sung veguzem of Simeon, breathing the 
same longing for the everlasting rest. Read the exquisite 
treatise of Cyprian ‘On the Mortality,’} of which a few 
extracts are here given, and then say if the passion of desire 
and of love in the martyred saints of those pure, primitive 
days could have been inspired by the shuddering dogma of 
a purgatory, or of a place of discipline. The hope of Para- 
dise, the faith of Immortality, and the expectation of the 
blessed life,—these were the living pulses of their magnifi- 
cent courage and of their simple enthusiasm of faith and 
victorious love. 

‘The kingdom of God is beginning to be nigh at hand ; 
the reward of life, and the rejoicing of eternal salvation, and 
the perpetual gladness and possession, once lost, of Paradise, 
are now coming, with the passing away of the world. Already 
heavenly things are taking the place of earthly, and great 
things of small, and eternal things of things that fade away. 
What room is there here for anxiety and solicitude? Who, 


“*Orat.-10, tom-n., p.200. 

+ This treatise is largely used by Thomas Becon, Archbishop 
Cranmer’s chaplain, in his quaint ‘Sick Man’s Salve.’ The plague, 
which occasioned it, is mentioned in the ‘ Chronicon’ of Eusebius, Cf. 
also Ignatius (of Antioch), Epistle to the Romans, ii.-vii. 
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in the midst of these things, is trembling and sad, except he 
who is without hope and faith? For it is for him to fear 
death, who is not willing to go to Christ. It is for him to 
be unwilling to go to Christ, who does not believe that he is 
about to reign with Christ. 

‘Simeon, that just man, when rejoicing in the nearness 
of his death, and, secure of his immediate summons, he 
received the Child into his arms, blessing the Lord, cried 
out and said, ‘‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word; for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation ;” assuredly proving and bearing witness that 
the servants of God then had* peace and a tranquil repose, 
when, rescued from these whirlwinds of the world, we attain 
the harbour of our home and an eternal security, and having 
accomplished this act of death we come to Immortality. ... 

‘That in the meantime we die is only that we are passing 
over to Immortality by death ; nor can the eternal life follow 
unless it has been given us to depart from this life: nor is 
that an ending, but a transit, and, this journey of time 
being done, a passage to eternal things. Who would not 
hasten to better things? Who would not crave to be 
changed and renewed into the likeness of Christ, and to 
arrive more quickly at the dignity of heavenly glory? 
Christ, the Lord, prays the Father for us, saying, “ Father, I 
will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be with Me 
where I am, and may see the glory which Thou hast given 
Me before the world was made.” He, who is to attain to 
the throne of Christ, to the brightness of the heavenly 
kingdoms, ought not to mourn nor to lament, but rather, in 
accordance with the Lord’s promise, in accordance with his 
- faith in the truth, to rejoice in this, his departure and trans- 
lation. 


* The Oxford translation has the preferable rendering, ‘ for the ser- 
vants of the Lord zs peace, when, etc.’ (St. Cyprian, i. 218). 
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‘So also in the Psalms, the soul that is devoted to its God 
in spiritual faith hastens to the Lord, saying, ‘‘ How amiable 
are Thy dwellings, O God of Hosts! My soul longeth and 
hasteth unto the courts of God.” 

‘It is for him to wish to remain long in the world whom 
the world delights, whom this life, flattering and deceiving, 
invites by the enticements of earthly pleasure. Again, since 
the world hates the Christian, wherefore love that which hates 
thee, and wherefore not rather follow Christ out of the world, 
who both redeemed and loves thee? Herein let us mani- 
fest that we live as we believe.’ 

What a disillusion these devout, and yet tranquil, words 
of the blessed martyr of Carthage must be to many, who 
ignorantly and fondly suppose that ancient use and primitive 
Church-life bore any resemblance to the worldly spirit and 
sensuous attractions of modern religion, which, for all its false 
claim to antiquity, is only a revival of the worst elements and 
corruptions of medizevalism in a nineteenth-century dress ! 

Previous to any particular inquiry into the state of the 
blessed dead, let us for a moment remark upon a strange 
fact, which must bring a look of something like a pathetic 
wonder and sorrow into the tearless eyes of the great 
mysterious power, which has been personified as ‘God’s 
Angel of Death.’ We live in a world where Death, clad in 
mourning raiment (known and named by the post-Captivity 
Jews as Sammael),* walks ever upon his silent mission. 
Yet we remain profoundly unconscious of, and indifferent 
to, that veiled and unseen Presence. Sometimes we meet 
him face to face in the death of others, and we are startled 
for the moment, as a sleeper awakened by a sudden sound 


* Cf. the Targum of Palestine on Gen. iii. 6, and for a good account 
of the angelology of the later Jews and the influence of the Magian 
religion upon the rabbinical system, Milman, ‘ Hist. of Christianity,’ 


i., chap. ii. 
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in the house at midnight. Then the terror passes, and we 
gradually fall asleep again in our stupid unconcern. And 
yet, as it has been truly and touchingly said: ‘If we lay 
our ear to the ground and listen, we may unceasingly hear 
the heavy tread of the feet of those who are carrying out the 
dead to the burial.’ The solemn poet has sung: 
‘All, that have growth and breath, 
Have one large language, Death.’* ' 
Every hour the long shadowy procession of the dying is 
going its silent way to the gate of destiny; every moment 
the sods are being turned afresh over some pale sleeper. 
But this fact is not, by an infinite degree, the chief misery. 
In a world, upon which the dark cloud of sin has been 
thrown, over which the black pall of spiritual death has been 
cast, pain and death are, or would be, rifts of sunshine, gates 
and openings of glory through which holy ministries of 
blessing and mercy can descend to call the hearts that suffer 
to the peace in God. They have supernatural voices to recall 
us to thoughts of the Hereafter. The misery is this, that, 
although the Angel of death is ever haunting the ways of 
life, he is unheeded by mortals, and forgotten among the 
dying.t Those whom we love are taken from us, and we 
carry them away, one by one, upon the bier. But almost 
as soon as the blinds are drawn up, everything goes on with 
us as before. The distant glow upon the hills of Immor- 
tality, that then penetrated into and faintly illumined our 
common life, fades away, so soon and so insensibly, in the 
return of every-day existence. Oh, it is an agony to think 
that, by what is called ‘the elasticity of life,’ our life can so 
soon relapse int its usual channels, and that new cares and 
affections so soo.\ possess us that, if the dead returned, we 
* Henry Vaughan, Poems, i., p. 92. 


+ Cf. the expression of this thought, given with his usual exquisite 
mode of expression, in ]?ascal’s ‘ Thoughts on the Misery of Man.’ 
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should scarcely know ‘where to place them,’ who yet once 
seemed as necessary to us as our very being. The stream 
of our life falls after the sudden check into its former 
courses, and becomes as commonplace and as unsanctified. 
The high poetry of the ideal-life with God, to which our 
thoughts and hopes have been invited to aspire by the 
entrance of a loved one within its embrace, fails before the 
prosaic power of that which 7s, and the dull pressure of the 
present. It is, indeed, for the while, become a pain that 
the customary and needful burdens of existence must be 
borne patiently in the daily round of world-life, though they 
seem so miserably trivial, and are, in the great reality of our 
sorrow, so unsuited to the new conditions of the soul, upon 
which the Supernatural has dawned with a newer, nearer 
light. At the first moment of parting we were too stunned 
to realise anything but the insistence of a present, intolerable 
sorrow, of a heart-breaking loss, cruelly renewed as, morn- 
ing by morning, we awoke with a fearful start after the short, 
and—with such a waking—scarcely merciful, oblivion of 
sleep. For what mourner would not choose to keep per- 
petual vigil rather than to suffer the torture of the reaction 
of grief, to which the daylight thrusts us back? It is well 
if, as time went by, the first paroxysms of an ungoverned 
sorrow were not dulled by the pressure of this earthly 
life, but by grace gradually subdued and softened,—the 
sorrow itself not lessened,—until that sorrow became super- 
naturalised and transfigured by the few rays of glory which 
escaped beneath the veil of separation. Then a tranquil 
peace will possess the soul, not crippling, but refining its 
passions and impulses. After all, blessed is such a sorrow, 
although it was a misery to be rudely forced back to earth 
with its complimentary visits of condolence, which chill by 
the too apparent relief with which our consolers turn away, , 
wearied and covertly irritated by our inability to appreciate 
7 
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‘any but one theme, which is all (we miserably feel, and more 
than ever) our own; and yet it is half a consolation when, 
by that turning aside of all others, it is at least so proved to 
be incontestably all,—yes, all our own ! 

‘A poor heart in its grief resembles a wounded man 
stretched along the road, a prey to the charity of all passers. 
All wish him well; all do him ill. This turns him over, that 
raises him up; he moans, it matters not; we know better 
than he what he wants: and, besides, the mere sighs of pain 
are so feeble that they are scarcely heard. 

‘Each one is for shaping anew this poor soul, and casting 
it in his own mould. Light-hearted people speak of Time, 
and how it sweeps and effaces, with the folds of its robe, 
every mournful image. Kinder spirits speak of the deceased, 
and pronounce him happy. Peace-loving men, whom long 
regrets fatigue, remark that he was well nursed, has been 
decorously mourned, that every propriety has been observed, 
and that now the living must be thought of. Prosaic, 
narrow-minded men, finding this soul prostrate on the earth, 
would rivet it there for ever ;—would tear off its wings for 
fear it should escape from them. 

‘ Of all distressful consolations, the worst are those which, 
coming truly from man, pretend to be derived from heaven. 

‘The heart is open to receive these pious counsels; the 
sob is stifled, grief itself is silent ; they speak, and they leave 
us more distracted, not less miserable. 

‘Oh, how often have I heard dinned into the ears of 
some poor dejected creature, whose head is buried in his 
hands, who is incapable of resisting the aggressions of their 
falsehood, such words as these: ‘‘The Eternal commands 
that we love Him only; He must reign alone; He breaks 
all idols !” 

“The poor soul would answer that his beloved were not 
idols; that his love ascended in grateful prayers to Him who 
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gave them; but he cannot speak. A fear has fallen upon 
him. Already his God turns on him a menacing aspect ; 
his heart sinks within him. 

‘See how careful we should be when we speak in the 
Name of God. 

‘God will not permit idols, but God permits strong affec- 
tions. He has made our hearts for them; He has made 
them for the human heart. God wills that we love Him 
with all our energy, but to reign He has no need to create a 
void. If He afflicts, it is that affliction is good forus. The 
furnace is good, if the gold can be no otherwise purified. 

‘Others say to you: “Do not weep; God does not will 
that you should weep. Rejoice! He desires a glad heart,” 

‘Yet he says, Weep, weep! but not as those who are 
without hope! j 

‘Our bereavements must be sorrows, if the gifts of God 
—love and life—are joys. If God strikes us, it is that we 
should feel. Without doubt, even in the trial itself is found 
I know not what penetrating sweetness. I have felt it even 
at that moment when I sank prostrate under the hand of 
God. But this is not a joy that bursts out in cries of victory 

-and gladness. The joy I felt—-poor vacillating light !— 
sheltered itself in the recesses of my heart, and threw its 
pale glory before me as I knelt and, with face hidden in my 
hands, wept on in silence.’* ; 

These are very true words, and of a great pathos. Who 
that has sorrowed, has not felt what they so vividly express? 
Perhaps, after all, the painful and depressing toils and duties 
of our pilgrim-life are more healthful, and more fruitful in 
patience, gentleness, and in a sweet leisure from ourselves, to 
the true mourner, than visions of Paradise and the blessed 
life would be. 

* Countess de Gasparin, ‘The Near and Heavenly Horizons,’ 


pp. 185-188. 
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We have called the words of St. Paul ‘The Vesper-Hymn 
of Death.’ And surely we need such gentle consolation, 
when the great pulses of our fear, like the slow, measured 
beat of a clock, heard by a wakeful listener in the house 
where the dying lie and where the Presence of mystery is 
entering without asking of leave or any courtesy, so terribly 
paralyse all our energies, uniting and fastening the few 
unexhausted powers of our minds to the one thought of 
Eternity, which every beat brings sensibly nearer to one 
whom we have loved more dearly than perhaps we knew, till 
death opened in our hearts an unsuspected fountain and 
treasure of love,—so cruelly late! Ah! why, why are we 
always so miserably behindhand in our prizing and cherish- 
ing of the love that we may not keep? Why do we only 
realise all it was to us in the beautiful past, when that past 
is to be so for ever the past, as only death can make it? 
Yes; is it not true that the full fragrance of another life 
is not known by us till the frail vessel of the heart has been 
broken by the vandal-fingers of death, and the fragments 
only are left with us, and the sweetness has escaped to 
God? Oh, thou, one of the worst sadnesses of our mortality, 
that we love too late, and only awaken from our dream of 
neglectful and secure possession with the rude shock of 
loss ;—the loss as well of them and, with them, of how many 
opportunities of love and ministry, and of unselfish, soften- 
ing kindnesses ! 

But it is all ended now ; and so ended, for they are gone, 
and we are left. We must begin life again, crippled and 
mutilated in our energies, and exposed to its storms and 
hazards, aged and worn as we are by the necessities of 
sorrow, and stripped of the ivy-like gentleness of the dead 
loves that once had twined about us to clothe and to comfort 
in every wintry hour. As we pass on by this solitary way, 
like cloak-less travellers shivering in the north wind, will 
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not these far-off echoes of the music of Paradise, where 
they are comforted and wrapped in the mantle of the 
Eternal Love, almost reconcile us to the solitude and un- 
shared painfulness of the way? For they will give us an 
assurance of the peace, which beckons us onwards also. 
Alas, that we travelled so many miles with them, and yet 
with so little careful love for them, and so much for our- 
selves, so that, when they went, it seemed as though God 
took them as a gift too precious to be longer neglected, and 
therefore taken back, almost in a retribution for our ungentle 
and unloving ways! 

But peace to such sad thoughts! Do not forget how, if 
in the later words of the twelfth chapter of this Epistle, as 
Irenzeus* supposes, the Apostle relates two revelations, t— 
one of the final state of glory, and the other of the separate 
or disembodied state,—this veguzem must gain an added 
sweetness, being sung (for the words have a rhythmical tone 
in their soft cadence) by one who had actually entered, in 
an ecstasy, into the Paradise of the blessed dead. The term 
‘mortality,’ as expressed in the Greek,—r6 @vynrdv,—intends 
that which is mortal in man ; not so much, that is, the estate 
of mortality by which he is surrounded and conditioned in 
his present life, as that part of his composite nature which 
is mortal, yet with all its limitations and conditions 
of existence and of being as nevertheless consequentially 
involved. 

Now as youth is lost in age, so—yet infinitely more—is 
mortality swallowed up of life for every one of the redeemed, 
so soon as they silently pass through the veiled portals of 
death, and are initiated into the secrets of the Unknown. 
What must be the highest conceptions here of Divine things 


* Cf. Irenzeus, ‘ Adv. Heer.,’ ii. 30, 7. 
+ Bishop Wordsworth favours this view (Greek Test. : 2 Cor. xii. 4). 
But cf. Dean Alford, also 27 Joc. 
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to the illumination they enjoy in Paradise? Only as the 
earliest streaks of the coming dawn in the eastern skies to 
the ascendant glory of the sunrise, or the meridian splendour 
of the high noon! What are the richest enjoyments of 
spiritual gladness here, or the largest fruition, possible in 
this life, of the holy, supernatural joys symbolised in the 
clear, deep, tranquil waters of the river of the city of God, 
that gladdens the everlasting society and Church of the saints? 
Only as the trickling fountain, the tiny silver thread of the 
rill from which the river takes its first rise, in contrast with 
the full-flowing wideness of the great river when it solemnly 
enters the ocean! Yet the widened faculties of Paradise 
will not be inconsistent with a sweet, childlike simplicity, — 
the beauty even now of the mystical life, and the perfected 
loveliness of the blessed life,—impossible even to the saint- 
liest heart here, where the necessities of prudence compel 
some disguisement and reserve. Perpetual childhood in the 
home of love, with all the spontaneous and unaffected en- 
joyments of such a beatific childhood, infinitely super- 
naturalised by the constant Vision of the human Face of 
God,—this is one sweet conception of Paradise and the life 
there in the peace of Christ. 

There must be an intimate continuity between the life that 
now is and that whichisto come. ‘This is far too little urged, 
and yet it might be a great stimulus to the inward life of 
grace. If the entire purification zz death (we carefully do 
not say ‘of,’ for it is not a natural or inherent quality of 
death, but a supernatural grace added to it by the secret 
operation of the Holy Ghost) must perfect the sanctity of 
the soul, it will effect this interior purification in a strict 
correspondence to its already-attained habit and measure of 
holiness, and it will also preserve the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of its present sanctification, though infinitely ex- 
panding and enlarging them. All the holy souls will be 
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manifested as golden vessels of election, free from all alloy and 

dross, but some of a richer, finer gold, and of an ampler 

pattern in a just correspondence to the heat and intensity of 
their earthly ordeal, and to the spiritual benefits that the fiery 

trial of this life wrought in them, but so wrought in them only 

by the Divine grace. For in the ancient art of metallurgy, 

that the ore might not be consumed in the heated crucible, 

there was always a breathing of cool air through a chink in 

the side of the furnace when the furnace-doors were shut,— 

a sweet emblem of the comforts of God, hiddenly given to 

the heart, when most fevered and scorched by the intensity 

of its hour of temptation and sorrow. The Great Refiner 

will never cease breathing His inward consolations and 

interior inspirations of hope into the heart, which sobs like : 
the molten gold in the fires, and can yet meekly pray in its 

anguish :—‘ Thy Will only be done, and let me not come 

forth until that Will is perfected in my purification and in a 

spiritual correspondence to Thyself.’ 

It will be, surely, then found in the dawn of eternity that 
every consecrated suffering will have widened and expanded, 
as well as refined and beautified the soul, which has been 
submitted to its immense influences, for a larger fulness of 
joy in God, so that, its impulses and desires being ‘strained 
clear’* from self-will, and its cross having been patiently 
endured and suffered, it will then possess a station of near- 
ness to Christ exactly proportioned to its former attainments 
in the graces of the mystical life. Does not a king love to 
place in his own immediate retinue those who have dared 
most and suffered most in his name; who have led forlorn 
hopes and won honourable scars in his wars? Let, then, 
the servants of the Cross, who have welcomed reproaches in » 
the King’s name, who have braved the vulgarity and rudeness 


* This is the exquisite expression in the Syrian homily of Mar Jacob 
on the martyrs, Guria and Shamuna. 
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of the world, so offensive to a soul refined by nearness to 
God, and who have offered daily interior battle to sin and 
self-love, be of good comfort. Even if some have been too 
heart-weary, too drained of all the large pulses of life, too 
enfeebled by the exactions of sorrow and loss and pain, to 
enter again the arena of the hot conflicts of the world, and 
are only able to walk with slow, hesitating step, hand in 
hand with souls as crippled and wounded as themselves, 
these quiet, unobtrusive lives of sympathy, that cool with 
their gentle touch, and can inspire by the calm, tranquil 
power of their chastened faith many a sick and fevered 
heart with hope and patience, shall have a great peace in 
the life to come. But whether passed in the retired ways of 
a hidden life with Ged, or in the heat and glare of the streets 
of the world, or upon the sanded amphitheatres of religious 
conflict, be assured that not one self-denial or self-sacrifice ; 
not one conflict painfully endured in the soul,—that great 
hidden battlefield of sin and grace; not one struggle after 
righteousness ; not one reproach, suffered for Christ’s name 
and honour, shall fail of a bright recompense there, however 
much (yes, and even more because) unknown and unrecog- 
nised here.. And that recompense will be an enlarged 
capacity for the sanctities and for the fruitions of Divine and 
eternal joy in God. 

The intermediate state may be held, guardedly, to be a 
school, not of discipline, but of the highest instruction; a 
Divine ‘ Schola Theologie,’*—where the blessed souls are 
perpetually illuminated, as the ///wminati of the celestial 
Church, by the Vision of Christ. There the whispers of 
great and high and noble thoughts, that scarcely stirred the 
still, sultry atmosphere of many a common-place life, shall 


* Trenzeus has given, on the authority of the elders (‘ Adv. Her.,’ v. 
36), a curious conception of the ascending degrees of the perfect life, 
the heavens, Paradise, and the city being the several steps or degrees. 
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be developed and realised, not as visionary possibilities, 
dreamed of in high and elevated moments, but as actual 
creations and attainments. The spiritual powers shall be 
expanded and intensified into the highest degrees of know- 
ledge and love. 

With this vast increase of spiritual illumination from the 
nearer Vision of Christ, all the impediments and incon- 
veniences caused by the mutual reaction of the body and 
soul upon one another, which so often interfere with the 
pursuit of true sanctity, will have been removed. What an 
unimagined increase of fefinement and purity, both in feel- 
ing and conception, must then pass upon the soul! If the 
imperfect conditions of the mystical life in God ere imply 
the attainment of a certain degree of refined susceptibility 
and spiritual sensitiveness, the necessary fruit of intercourse 
with, and life renewed into God, how intensely must that 
new life be augmented ‘here in these lovely qualities of 
grace and refinement, for, though the flame of our most 
perfect sanctification is now so dull and yellow, our love 
and life in God is then to burn as an everlasting lamp, the 
fires of which may have some splendour remaining and un- 
quenched even by the presence of the Uncreated Day. 
Many a light seems bright at midnight, which looks sickly 
and pale, and dying even, in the earliest glow of the 
morning. Ah, my God! how will our created sanctities 
appear, even if they are continually snuffed, as were the 
sacred lamps of the old sanctuary, and evenly trimmed by 
a constant discipline, unless Thy grace in death perfectly 
refine Thy light in us, and fit us to be lamps hung by Thine 
own hands in the halls of Heaven, where Thy Morning per- 
petually shines! 

Our doctrine, then, does not deserve the misrepresentation 
given of it in such words as these: ‘If the soul has not 
been made perfect in this world, on the supposition that no ~ 
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change passes over it in its disembodied condition, then 
there is a long period in which the operations of God’s 
Spirit upon it are suspended, and an imperfect soul is left 
to stagnate in its imperfection.’* 

We allow of no such spiritual stagnation. We admit that 
a condition of perpetual progress is a necessary and radical 
imperfection of the most sanctified creaturehood : yes, and 
one necessarily belonging even to the perfect life, if it be 
considered in its relation to the Divine and absolute Per- 
fection. This is our contention, that there cannot be 
attributed to the separated soul any such remaining moral 
soil or spiritual imperfection as would transmute Paradise 
into a purgatory or a penitentiary, with disciplinary. methods 
and uses. It is argued, indeed, that we cannot conceive of 
life without progress. This must, of course, be limited to 
created spiritual life, life imparted in the new creation of 
grace, for the Blessed Life of God cannot increase in its’ 
infinite and immutable perfection. That Life is, at least, 
to be conceived of as infinitely above and independent of 
progress. Now there is, we believe, a supernatural grace in 
death by the Will of God ; the seal of incorruption, and the 
spiritual contrast of the outward change,—the sad superscrip-. 
tion and seal of death,—upon the poor body. The soul is 
by this grace of God in death prepared for the intermediate: 
state of rest, in which its most inward recesses are reached 
by the constantly rising tides, that never ebb again, of 
beatific life, and in which the soul is purified and conse- 
crated immediately, so to become a pure and holy shrine 
where the inward illumination burns higher and higher 
towards the perpetual Vision of Christ. 

. We admit, then, of a progress in the intermediate state. 
But we go farther, and will also admit that the final state 
itself must have its own infinite progression. For the 

* Canon Luckcock, ‘ After Death,’ p. 36. 
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beatific life itself will be like an eternally-ascending stairs, 
or like marble altar-steps of perpetual ascent, ever leading 
the soul upward and still upward into the sanctuary of the 
Divine Life, and into the awful serenities and higher and 
higher revelations of the Divine Love. Yet who would 
attribute to the final state of glory any ‘imperfection’ ? 
Perfectness of sanctity must certainly be allowed to be the 
possession and endowment of the saints when risen. and 
glorified, and yet a relative perfectness only, and one not 
excluding the infinite possibilities,—and these are necessities 
surely in all union of the finite with the Divine and Infinite, 
—of ascent to unending altitudes of conscious knowledge 
of, and blessedness in God. Why, then, if we believe the 
beatific life itself capable of perpetual progression, yet ex- 
cluding, as we must do, all idea of imperfectness from our 
ideas of that life of immediate Vision, should we be accused 
of attributing ‘stagnation’ to the blissful and preparatory 
life of Paradise because we insist on sublimating our con- 
ceptions of that life with its own immediate Vision,—though 
a vision subdued perhaps from its more awful glories into 
the soft vision of the Manhood of the risen Lord, and with 
‘broken gleams’ only of the unveiled glory of God,*—-from 
all such ideas of imperfection as must carry with them the 
further idea of disciplinary correction and a_ progressive 
purification? That pure Vision must demand of all called 
to the joys of Paradise a heart made pure with a perfected 
purity, unless it is to be to them a vision of intensest pain, 
like an unclouded sun to sore and diseased eyes. But, 
then, how could ‘to be with Christ’ be any longer a 
passionate longing and desire? This thought would instead 

* Hugo of St. Victor has very beautifully said, though we by no 
means consent to all his deductions, that in our ascensions of soul 
towards the nearer contemplation of God, His perpetual veiling of 
Himself in visible veils and manifestations is the truest and only possible 
unveiling to the eyes of creaturehood.—Op. i., p. 347. 
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be an intolerable agony,—that the bitter cry of a remorse, 
like that of St. Peter, must make one long wail, in the 
place of the songs, in Paradise: ‘Depart from me, for I 
am sinful, O Christ!’ Yet this is the new spiritual purga- 
tory,* with its awful wrong offered to the Vision of peace. 
Of the occupations of Paradise we have no sure know- 
ledge. It must be pre-eminently a place of immediate com- 
munion. It may be a preparation of quiet rest for the 
service of the beatific life. It must have its own holy 
solemnities, as a choir railed in from the lower worship of 
this imperfect life. “There must be a freedom in its beautiful 
ritual, and in the spontaneity of its devotion, from all those 
rubrics of necessary decency and order, which yet so sadly 
interfere with the spirituality of our highest worship in the 
Church on earth. Not only heart-wanderings and the dis- 
tractions, unhappily incident to our most sacred seasons of 
holy service here, but those needful interferences, also, of 
rubrical observance, as well as all the weariness of pre- 
paration, which tease and tire and seem to make all our 
earthly devotion so wretchedly mechanical and artificial,— 
all these will be infinitely impossible there. Perpetual 
adoration, the spontaneous outflow of the heart in the full 
stream of praise, is to the blessed souls in Paradise their 
one habit of supernatural life, and the groves of that bright 
garden are full of joyous singing and of the sound of holy 
voices. To all who know the spiritual fatigue which comes 
from a constant ordering of the routine of worship, and to 
those who fret and sigh often under its unspiritualising effects, 
chaining down, as it does, the devotion of the soul, for the 
necessary order and decency of worship, to artificial rubrics 
and uses, this is a most happy expectation. And it may be 
here added, that we are very sure that no sensitive spirituality 
could long tolerate, even in the choirs of the Church on 


* Canon Luckcock, ‘Intermediate State,’ p. 212, 
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earth, the laborious rehearsals and the most irreverent repe 
titions, interruptions, and corrections (even of the most holy 
words) during those rehearsals, which are yet necessary 
for the artistic services now so unhappily in fashion. It 
would say with a sacred impatience: ‘Give me the rudest 
song and the barest music, only deliver my soul from the 
jar and shock of this insufferable irreverence!’* How 
melodious must be the happy concert of those voices 
which, ‘ united even now’ (says St. Anselm) ‘to the choirs 
of the angels, rejoice in the sweetness and light of the 
society of all the saints without any ending, and in ‘the 
presence of the King !’+ 

Thus, an entire transfigurement of the whole powers and 
habits of the soul must be imperatively requisite for its 
happy translation into the choirs of Paradise. 

There is in many hearts a morbid longing to realise as 
still near them the presences of their dead, and a craving to 
know that they, even now, may invisibly intermingle with 
this earthly life. They like to imagine themselves watched 
over and attended by the unseen love of those vanished 
presences. But, if we love them, is it not less selfish, and 
is it not safer also for our idolatrous hearts, to know them 
at rest in their inviolable home, where no painful echoes, 
no impure sights or shameless voices of this miserable and 
fallen life can intrude, than to believe them wandering in 
spectral, shadowy raiment through the wide earth, watching 
us in our sorrow with eyes that must then invisibly weep 
over the sad spectacle of our lonely wretchedness, and yet 
remain unable—the worst misery!—to dry our passionate 
tears by returning to us in the visible vesture of mortality ? 
How infinitely sweeter to conceive of them in Paradise, ‘in 
peace,’ unvexed in their crowned and perfected love and 


* Cf. the confession of St. Augustine, ‘ Confessions,’ x. 33, tom. i. 141. 
+ St. Anselm, i. 213. 
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purity by any of the sights and sounds of earth, quietly 
longing for our coming, and leaving us trustfully awhile to 
His safeguard and to His compassions, whose faithful 
Heart is there revealed to them as beyond all other faithful- 
ness! The utmost we can concede is, with St. Augustine,* 
in this ‘ difficilis gquestio,’ that perhaps other souls, entering 
in, may be suffered to bring some tidings of dear ones left 
in this weary life, and that Christ, who is ever with us, may 
speak of and tell to them what He will of us. 

It has been asked if we must suppose the blessed dead 
to be wrapped each in his own solitary contemplation of the 
Divine and eternal Sanctities, as if isolated from one 
another, each in the cell of his separate life in God? 
Whether, also, they have no ministries there, no sweet 
services of grace and mutual love? In the indistinctness 
of our present knowledge, no more definite answer can be 
offered than that they may have such offices to their fellow- 
souls, and especially to those who, resting with them in 
God, were once dear on earth,—a continuance, but without 
failure or fatigue, of their former life of love and religion. 
We dimly know that we have, though distantly and uncon- 
sciously sustained, a real communion with their secret and 
hidden life in God in some hardly-understood manner. 
This the inspired words surely imply : ‘Ye ave come to the 
spirits of just men made perfect.’ If with us there remains, 
even in our far-off land of imperfect pilgrim-life, some in- 
effable union with their blessed home-life, we cannot con- 
ceive, in the retreat of Paradise itself and among the holy 
souls, an aching solitude of perpetual silence to reign, in a 
sort of unearthly correspondence to the silent communities 
so much and so superstitiously venerated and lauded in the 
false Church. No! the blessed dead form one congrega- 


* ©De Cura pro Mortuis,’ tom. vi., p. 384. It is sad that he should 
abuse this sweet thought afterwards to a superstitious use, 
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tion, one society of happy souls, mutually rejoicing in the 
light and love of Christ, whose Presence walks among 
them lovingly and gently as the Shepherd with his white- 
fleeced flock, Paradise is in our belief no Carthusian 
cloister, no place of conventual silence, as though it were 
‘an enclosed life, in which, therefore, the human eyes, made 
of God to express and reflect all the lights and shadows of 
sympathy, must become like the image of a dead face, with 
its strangely fixed look, and its unresponsive, inexpressive 
stillness ; or where the flexible human voice, dowered with 
such wealth of modulation, dies away into a deep silence 
as of the grave! Ah, no! the atmosphere of that dear 
garden, cloistered only from the rude unrests of the world, 
thrills and palpitates with warmth, and throbs with light, 
and is filled with the sounds and melodies of holy, loving 
voices. 

Is there not a vein of irony half-concealed in the 
triumphant words, ‘ Mortality shall be swallowed up of life’? 
It is the expression of a glorious Lex ¢alionis, of a most 
happy retribution. As we watch the bier of death slowly 
lowered into the grave, made open, as though with parted 
lips, to seize it, we remember how it is written that Death, 
the Devourer of the generations of frail human life and the 
Destroyer of hearts, shall by this just retribution be for 
ever destroyed. ‘When Death and Mortality’ (cries St. 
Anselm) ‘are together swallowed up, what can remain then 
but eternal and everlasting Life?”* St. Methodius, also, 
has well said that ‘Christ has overcome death by resur- 
rection, not that He might restore the flesh for corruption 
to inherit incorruption, but that incorruption might inherit, 
possess, and transfigure that which is corruptible.’t 

But one more tender and gentle thought underlies the 


* Med. xvii., tom. i., p. 235 A. 
+ Cf. the beautiful words of Irenzeus, ‘ Adv. Her.,’ v. 133. 
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beautiful words of this meek song, the song of faith victorious 
over death. 

They are, we readily allow, clothed in a purposely in- 
distinct form of metaphorical expression. They tell of rest 
and of home-life in God. They dissuade us from all such 
dreary conceptions of the disembodied life as that the soul 
is there an unlocated, unsubstantial vagrant, lost in the 
wide fields of immensity ; a nest-less bird, flying without aim 
or purpose over the vast wastes of Eternity. This, at least, 
is a true deduction from the words, and of a Divine comfort 
to our hearts when sick and tired and weary of the restless- 
ness of life and of time. And yet the words reveal without 
revealing, and, while seeming to draw aside the veil of 
impenetrable mystery which hangs before the gate of death 
and of the blessed life, the veil is left hanging there still. 
There is scarcely a more desolate feeling than when we 
look, with wistful eyes, through the locked gates of a 
cemetery where our dead sleep, while the chilly mists are 
beginning to creep over the earth, and to wrap in their 
white curtain the whiter tombs early in the winter’s evening. 
And yet it is not with such a look, that makes us shiver and 
weep, that we would compare our gaze into these words 
written by one who had entered Paradise, although his lips, 
like those who were recalled from the Silent Land by the 
Divine Will, were sealed into a silence of mystery that he 
dare not violate or break. What had been heard it was 
unlawful to speak. Yet something of comfort there is in 
these revealing words, for they do not chill, although it is 
true that they also conceal, because the secrets of death may 
not be disclosed. It may be that the few souls, who have 
returned, were not allowed to go far into the garden of the 
dead, being only detained in the vestibule, or just within 
the golden gates of life till the iron gates of mortality opened 
to receive them back again. So they knew but little. Or 
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an act of oblivion may have passed over their souls and 
erased all the memory and record of their brief sojourn there, 
that the conditions of the intermediate life might be still 
inviolate. This, at least, we may know, that all the beautiful 
qualities and endowments of grace are still the clothing of 
the life of the blessed dead. They are ‘clothed upon’ with 
the Beauty and Life of God. Often here the rough sack- 
cloth of heart-pain, physical sickness, or mental irritation 
covered the inward sensibilities of the soul, and concealed 
its real interior character, because the piteous exactions of 
suffering were so peremptory and tyrannical that they could 
scarcely be resisted, and thus disguised its true habit and 
qualities. But in that life all the softer raiment of the 
spiritual life will be the dress and ornament of its new trans- 
‘figured condition. 

For the Divine words are even yet more full of consola- 
tion, than the general interpretation would allow, for those 
who have passed through that saddest experience of the 
human heart,—the seeing the lamp of life slowly or suddenly 
quenched in the eyes of our loved ones till the undefinable 
change, the going forth of the personal consciousness like 
the going out of a wasted lamp, told us, after perhaps one 
strong flickering that beguiled us into hopes soon darkened, 
that the oil of life was at last wasted and spent. While we 
had them, they were the light of our home, the gladness of 
our hearts, the consolation of our life. But they are gone, 
beckoned away by an unseen Hand, which they could not 
choose but obey and follow. We have clasped their hands 
in the sacred attitude of prayer, we have closed their eyes, 
as if to shut out from them for evermore all the vexing 
sights of vanity. Even then our dead made themselves felt 
in a way infinitely real, lying in the silent room, and filling 
all the house by the unearthly beauty of their one dear 


though awful presence. So at last we laid them to rest with 
: 
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many tears, or with that most terrible symptom of the 
intensest sorrow, a dry and tearless misery, and the soft 
covering of grass was drawn close above them, and they 
were left there alone in the solitude and silence of the grave. 
Sadly we have come back to the old routine of life, though 
the same life, with its fulness of comfort, can never live 
for us again. We know now how hearts can ache, not only 
with a present pain, but with the dull sense of void and 
vacancy and elemental loss, all life being left for us a torn 
and mutilated thing, an inheritance of loss and sorrow. 
If sometimes we may escape a little sacred while from the 
hurrying ways of the world’s life to visit the quiet church- 
yard, where stillness and peace seem to reign and to exact 
from us a tranquil worship of the mystery of death and of 
life,—the life beyond death,—it is our one consolation. Did 
not the Life Himself once ask His way fo a grave that He 
might weep there? (John xi. 34, 35). And yet while we 
mourn, the soul, now unvested from the raiment of the flesh, 
is not left naked and unclothed. Weak and feeble as it is, 
the soul, new-born into Eternity,* is not like a motherless 
child, a cold and pitiful thing, a poor foundling, uncherished 
and uncomforted, and so to remain until the day of the 
great resurrection. So soon as this earthly tabernacle that 
sheltered its mortal life has fallen, the cords being severed 
by the strong fingers of Death, it has a home in God await- 
ing it, and ‘a house not made with hands.’ Nor do the 
words mean, vaguely and generally, that it shall be received 
into Paradise or into the garden-environs of the highest 
heaven. ‘They have a more individual, a more near and 
closely-enfolding meaning than that. ‘Wrap my spirit 

* «There is a beautiful fragment preserved in Maximus, ‘‘ On the 
Soul,” from Clement of Alexandria: ‘‘ Souls, that breathe free of all 
things, though separated from the body, are borne immortal to the 


bosom of God, as in the winter the vapours are attracted and rise 
towards the sun,”’ 
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departing, O God, in the pure linen of the first robe,’ cries 
St. Anselm,* meaning by the first robe, as a comparison 
with St. Bernardt will sufficiently show, the happiness and 
refreshment enjoyed by the souls of the blessed dead even 
now in their hidden life; the other, or second robe, being 
the immortal and beatific splendour to be given to the body 
when reunited to the soul in the last resurrection. So the 
Apostolic words tell of the soul as received into the inmost 
love of Christ, and as resting in the bosom of God; for as 
the lap of the mother enfolds the nakedness of the child, or 
as a mantle covers and wraps closely the shoulders of the 
shivering traveller, so the soul upon which Death had 
breathed with his icy breath, now in its infancy of new life 
a nursling of eternity, a pilgrim-thing which has just passed 
through the snowy ways of death to the heights of the 
blessed life, so soon as it has put off the old, decayed 
raiment of mortality, shall not remain forlorn or comfort- 
less, but shall receive all that it requires in that new life 
upon which it has then entered, and all the love that He 
can lavish upon it, who died in the shame and nakedness of 
the bitter Cross, that He might bring His children to the 
home of His Presence, and clothe them with His own ever- 
lasting peace. In that warm nest the soul will no longer 
cry and flutter like a poor fledgling in the cold nights of the 
spring. Under the wings of God it is warmly nestled, and 
it lies close to the Heart of Christ in the unclothed life, 
yet clothed there indeed and sheltered in His love, who, with 
the beautiful robe of His justifying righteousness, has thrown 
also around it the soft and thickly-woven mantle of the 
Divine charity. None other than Himself will be its 


* St, Anselm, Op. (Med. ix.), tom. i., p. 220: ‘ Postremo et munda 
sindone prime stolz spiritum meum involve, in qua requiescam in- 
grediens ad Te in locum tabernaculi admirabilis.’ 

+ Cf. St. Bernard, i. 1033 F., Serm. iii., ‘ In Festo Omn, Sanct.’ 
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constant rest and benediction there in its separated life, 
until the resurrection of the body shall complete its beati- 
tude in the final state of glory, of which St. Cyprian has so 
finely said,—and the words are like a peal of Easter bells, 
carried by the morning-wind from the church-tower and 
over the sleeping-places of our dead,—‘ When this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal Immor- 
tality, the Spirit shall lead us to the Father, and to the 
festival of the Divine Life.’ 

For the old Hebrew phrase, ‘the bosom of Abraham,’ 
likens the joys of the supernatural life to a banquet* (cf. 
Ireneus, ‘Adv. Her.,’ iv. 36), where, according to the eastern 
custom, they reclined, the head of one guest leaning towards 
the breast of another (John xiii. 23). Only our sweeter 
hope may transfigure and translate the Jewish phrase, that 
was thus conventionally used by our Lord, into the home- 
language, which He himself preferred to use (John xiv. 1-3); 
into the rest of the blessed soulst under the groves and in 
the lawns of Paradise (a lovely and a restful thought), where 
they lie in the very bosom of God, and under the lap and 
covering of His eternal peace and love. 

In startling contrast to the hideous dogma of a purgatory, 
St. Anselm has said again, and very devoutly: ‘In the day 
when Thou, my God, shalt see me, unclothed of my mortality, 
let Thy love fold me within Itself, and be for a garment of 

* So think Dr. Gill (‘On Luke xvi.’), by whom the Rabbinical 
parallels are given, and Bishop Pearson (‘ On the Creed,’ p. 442, n.). 
Archbishop Trench (‘ Parables,’ p. 463) is of a contrary opinion. 

+ There is a curious discussion in St. Thomas Aquinas, and conducted 
in the subtle scholastic method, upon the question whether there are to 
be assigned to separated souls any recondita receptacula, local and 
material dwellings in the unseen world. It is decided in the affirma- 
tive, and a certain ‘proportional fitness’ is allowed between the 


illuminated soul and its luminous dwelling, with, moreover, a certain 


correspondent sensation and response of joy in the soul.—‘Summa 
Theol.,’ iii., Quest. 69. 
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beauty to my soul, that it may be “clothed upon,” and its 
weaknesses hidden from Thine eyes. Let the fervour of 
Thy love keep far from me that fire which shall. devour 
Thine enemies, and, raising my soul unto Thee, let it be 
plunged deeply within the ocean of Thy Divine light. 
Jesus, my Lord, let all who love Thee be filled with Thy 
benedictions, and, coming home to Thee, let them have 
peace under the shadow of Thy wings.’ 

Now we cannot give thanks, (and this the primitive Church 
undoubtedly did,) for those who are in a condition unknown 
to us. Our only reason for eucharistic commemoration of 
the faithful dead is found in the belief that they do ow rest 
well in God. For this reason it is, indeed, that the omission 
of all prayer for them is our best homage to His love, with 
whom they live in the perfect sanctities and blessedness of 
Paradise. Ah, surely this silence is a far greater consola- 
tion to the mourner than any words of prayer could be, in 
which there must be always a doubt implied of their per- 
fected happiness in their present intermediate life with 
Christ! But any such suspicion would be wholly incon- 
sistent with the multiplied witness of Holy Scripture to their 
state of entire and indefectible beatitude, as well as a most 
unworthy doubt of His love, by whose Passion and Blood 
they were redeemed. And yet, be it always observed, in the 
persuasion of this, their perfect rest in the Paradise of God, 
our silence neither need, nor can, nor will remain always 
silence. Unbroken by any of the passionately-pleading 
voices of prayer, which would only wrong the love of Him 
with whom they eternally rest, our silence may and must 
continually break forth into thanksgivings with glad com- 
memorations and benedictions of His grace, who, by the 
gift of His own Life for them in the death of the Cross, has 
so brought these holy souls into their perfected life in the 
garden of the justified. 
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Which offers most consolation to our hearts,—the long 
monotonous wail of souls in purgatorial discipline and in 
the penal fires, which may only burn lower, however con- 
stantly the prayers and tears of those left on earth are given 
for their relief in masses and offices for the dead, lavishly 
endowed; or the sweet silence of faith, meekly waiting 
for the re-union in the garden of perpetual life in God? | 
Which will soothe the breaking heart into a deep, restful 
hush of assurance that it is indeed well with them, who are 
gone to God, and that His gift to them is perfect peace? 
We believe, O Christ, that no aching torture of suspense, 
no shuddering terror of a suspended doom afflicts, no penal 
fires and cruel pains torment our dead who are with Thee! 
Oh, surely the revival of medizeval dogma and ceremonial, 
though it endeavours to soften and subdue the horrors of 
the medizeval purgatory by changing the material flames 
into purely spiritual tormeats, must reckon with the necessary 
logical consequences of this, its conjuration of the past 
belief, that had been far better left, as a cruel spectre that 
haunted past ages of superstition and of ignorance, laid and 
exorcised by the power of the Word of God. For, if that 
horrid phantom be unchained from the holy spell of truth, 
then most certainly before the mourner, who kneels to pray 
for the dead, there must arise the terrible apparition of the 
medizeval purgatory with its fearful sights, with its ghastly 
moans and cries, and its awful shapes of agonized horror ; 
—an apparition that will not be easily charmed away by 
any refinements of modern expression, by the exorcisms of 
soothing prayers or the incantations of musical ‘litanies for 
the dead.’ 
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‘ Whilst thou livest in the flesh, let thy soul die unto the world, that, 
after the death of the flesh, thou mayest begin to live unto God. For 
the death of the just is good for its bringing of rest ; yet better for its 
entrance into an unknown gladness; but best in its finding of an eternal 
safety.’—StT. BERNARD, i. II0. 


Is it not one of the most difficult of all mental efforts to 
conceive of the dead as really this moment existent, and as 
still in the actual active possession of their own persona] 
identity, neither annihilated nor impaired, but spiritually 
enfranchised rather by the liberation of the soul ;—that, while 
we are quietly occupied with the sacred thought of them who 
have now left only the memory, dearer always than all else 
among our earthly treasures, of vanished presences and the 
heart-echoes of now silent voices, they ave, and that ina life 
more truly and largely life every way than this? It becomes 
an influence most immensely emancipative from the dull 
monotony and from the material limitations of this present 
life, when we can so realise the present and real existence 
of the supernatural and intermediate life. 

It is a curious fact in sacred controversy that the un- 
familiar words—‘The Lord give mercy unto the house of 
Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed 
of my chain. But when he was in Rome he sought me out 
very diligently and found me. The Lord grant unto him 
that he may find mercy in that day’ (2 Tim. i. 16)—should 
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have been made the very unproportionate basis for a vastly 
momentous superstructure of theological inference. 

From the longer Greek recension* of the Epistles 
ascribed to the blessed martyr, Ignatius of Antioch, it 
would appear that the Apostolic words were anciently 
understood (and as the longer recension is, most probably, 
not genuine, then at least by the early interpolator of his 
Epistles), as a prayer and wish for the ving, and not for 
the dead. 

‘Ye have done weil in receiving Philo and Gaius and 
Agathopus, who, being the servants of Christ, have followed 
me for the sake of God, and who greatly bless the Lord in 
your behalf because ye have in every way refreshed them. 
None of those things which ye have done to them shall be 
passed by without being reckoned unto you. ‘The Lord 
grant” to you “that ye may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day.” May my spirit be for you, and my bonds, which ye 
have not despised nor been ashamed of. Wherefore, neither 
shall Jesus Christ, our perfect Hope, be ashamed of 
you. tT 

When the Apostle wrote this Second Epistle to Timothy, 
he was suffering his second imprisonment in Rome. 

Now is there any plausible ground for so confidently 
assuming that Onesiphorus{ was then deceased? Let us 


* It is true that the quotation is only found in the longer recension, 
but it is a valuable proof of the view taken of the words in very early 
times apart from the question of the genuineness of either of the Greek 
versions or of the shorter Curetonian Syriac. 

+ ‘Epistle to the Smyrneans,’ x. Cf. Jacobson, ‘ Patres Apost.,’ ii., 
p- 467, for the shorter Greek text. Bishop Lightfoot has given suffi- 
cient reasons for giving an earlier date to the Ignatian Interpolator than 
to the (so-called) Apostolic Constitutions: czvca, therefore, the middle 
of the fourth century. Cf. his ‘St. Ignatius,’ i, 262-265. 

{ Ecclesiastical tradition makes this Onesiphorus Bishop of Corone 
in Messenia, and his consecration to the episcopate could scarcely be 
credibly supposed earlier than the time when this Epistle was written. 
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hear Chrysostom, who would certainly not be dogmatically 
prejudiced in our favour, and who, as a Greek Father, would 
weigh the intention and force of the original expressions 
correctly. He sees nothing inconsistent with the words in 
the supposing (and to this Theodoret, another Greek Father, 
consents, saying only, ‘ov povoy aro, GXAG Kal ravtl TE oiKke, 
tov Oeiov dvréduxev éXeov’) that Onesiphorus was at this time 
actually at Romé with the Apostle, and that this wish, 
attached to the message, might not unnaturally have been 
sent to his household while he was absent from them, 
and so present with St. Paul. Another conjecture, how- 
ever, is possible, and seems more likely, that Onesiphorus 
had now departed from Rome, and was either still prosecut- 
ing his journeys upon some private business of his own,— 
for the expression implies that he had not come to Rome 
entirely, or perhaps intentionally, to see the Apostle,— 
or may have been returning by some indirect route to 
Ephesus. In either case, Timothy, who had his home in 
that Asiatic city, might be commissioned, as the return of 
Onesiphorus might be, by the uncertainties of business or 
of travel, not improbably delayed, to seek out his ‘household,’ 
and to deliver to thern the message as a token of Apostolic 
remembrance. ‘There is, at least, no single word that 
compels us necessarily to infer the death of Onesiphorus ; 
and, even if that death were presupposed, the words might 
be only a pious wish, innocent of any intentional and formal 





So little, therefore, could he have been supposed to have been dead at 
this time. That the words were not anciently understood as a prayer 
for the dead is implied again by their use in a spurious epistle of Ig- 
natius to Hero (chap. ix.), where they are quoted in reference to the 
living : ‘Cassian, his host, with his wife and children.’ Cf. Bishop 
Lightfoot, ‘ Apost. Fathers,’ iii., p. 249, who attributes, from internal - 
coincidences both of language and matter, the six spurious epistles to 
the same hand as that which interpolated the probably-authentic seven. 


(Cf. i., chap. iv.) 
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prayer, for one who had passed beyond the help of all 
human suffrages into the unseen life.* 

But it may be argued, that ‘there is no thing nor event, 
throughout the whole world, that can be beyond the touch 
and influence of prayer; and, if that be granted with the | 
most minute and trifling matters of this present life, why 
may not the hands of prayer embrace and enfold also the 
unseen world ?? This argument would prove too much, for 
one confessed limitation destroys its force. Now, Peter 
Lombard, the great Master of the Sentences, in his fourth 
book (‘ Distinct.,’ 21 and 45), and his disciple, St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas,{ as well as the more ancient Fathers, are com- 
pelled to admit that prayers do not avail for the lost who 
die in a final impenitency, and that the Church does not 
sanction the praying for them. Thus a limitation to the 
efficacy of prayer is allowed even by the medizeval patrons 
of prayers for the dead. Must, then, the glory of prayer set 
when it touches the horizon of time, and its sweet light sink 
and die in the cloudy borderland of death? For answer 
let it be remembered that one of the great rubrics of all 
prayer is this, that it must be offered so conditionally that we 
submit ourselves wholly and unconditionally to the Divine 
Will. If it is not the Divine Will that we pray for the dead, 
any such prayer, offered without or in defiance of that Will, 
is not prayer, but rebellion.§ 

* It is scarcely necessary to allude to the text in St. Matt. xii. 32, 
when we remember how definitely the fathers limited the use of prayer 
for the dead to the holy dead. Cf. the famous prayer in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and St. Aug., De Civit., xxi. 24. Cf also Lightfoot, 
‘Horee Hebr.,’ ii., p. 207, with Dr. McCaul, ‘Old Paths,’ p. 151. 

+ Cf. also Sent. iv. ‘ Dist.,’ 45, where oblations for the dead are said 
‘only to be useful to those after death who lived in such sort that they 
can then avail for them.’ 

£ “Summa Theol);* iis 7,5; 


§ Cf. St. Cyprian, ‘De Laps.,’ 12 (Oxford ed.), and St. Aug., Enarr, 
in Ps, cxlvi, 
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A side-issue of some importance is involved in the doctrine 
of the local descent of Christ’s human Soul, with its mysterious 
mission, into the unseen world ;—that world which bears the 
name of Hades in the Greek, and of Shéo/ in the Hebrew 
tongue. It has been, we will confess, attempted by some, 
who would deny the existence of an intermediate state, to 
evade rather than to interpret the force and intention of the 
prophecy in Ps. xvi. 10.* Those words have been interpreted 
by inspiration itself as foretelling a true local descent. They 
must, undeniably, by St. Peter’s inspired appeal (Acts ii. 24- 
31) to them, refer to the separate and pre-resurrection state 
of the human Soul of God. They are strictly syntheticalt 
in their relation to the other clause in the verse. But, do 
we not, then, hear in them a half-stifled moan, an under- 
tone of fear, that is almost a wail; something too like pain, 
sounding sadly to the ears of our faith, as if in entire 
discord with that gentle Voice from the Cross itself, ‘ With 
Me in Paradise’? Do not the words of the prophetic song 
seem so to darken into an eventide of sorrow, that they close 
over the Soul of God like a midnight of posthumous and 
penal suffering even after,— 


‘The precious ransom paid, — 
The ‘‘ Consummatum est” was said ?t 


Do they not seem to contradict the peace of the com- 
mendatory prayer, ‘Father, into Thy hands’? Must they 
not take from our hearts, that would follow Him zzzo 
Paradise, all that consolation? And yet love can only bear 
to look back through the peace of Paradise and the glory 
of Easter upon the wounds and reproaches, upon the cross 
of shame and upon the unknown sorrows of the Passion 

* The Targum of Palestine renders ‘to the house of the sepulchre,’ 
and the Persian also, the Arabian translation being ‘to the dust.’ 


+ Cf. Aug., ‘Ep. 164,’ tom. il. 374. 
~ Sir Henry Wotton. 
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of God. That could scarcely be a ‘blessed burying,’ 
which had not, after all, left the Son’s human Soul in the 
hands of the Eternal Father. For, most surely, Paradise, 
where the souls of the blessed walk in the light of God, 
cannot be a place of subterranean gloom, from which this 
human Soul of God therefore shudderingly desires deliver- 
ance. We can only suggest, in answer, that the dimly-burn- 
ing lights of the Old Testament revelation were not allowed 
in that economical and preparatory dispensation to do more 
than half-discover, and at the same time half-conceal, the 
post-mortem condition of man. The revelation of truth 
made mysterious pauses in those ancient days, and a veil 
seems to be purposely thrown over the separate state of the 
Soul of God, agreeably to the spirit of the dispensation, to 
which these prophecies belong. 

Thus the joy of the Resurrection, after death’s whole 
dominion should be destroyed, was more emphasised by 
that ancient darkness of thought and expression ; the half- 
lighted horizon of prophecy only brightening into the Vision 
of Paradise in the story and fulfilment of the great redemp- 
tion. It is through a mistaken conception of the dispensa- 
tional value of these Old Testament expressions that the 
idea of a “imbus patrum was formulated by the patristic 
writers of the first centuries. 

But there still remains the much-controverted text in 
1 Pet. ili. ry, anciently interpreted in the patristic writings 
of a local descent into Hades. This interpretation was sup- 
ported by a quotation, given as from Isaiah or Jeremiah,* 
by Justin Martyr and Irenzus ;} and, indeed, Justin charges 

* This strange interpolation, said by these Fathers to have been in 
some MSS. of the LXX., was probably from an early Christian hand. 
It is found in no ancient MSS. of the LXX. or other versions of the 
Old Testament, nor in the Targums. 


+ Irenzeus, ‘Adv. Heer.,’ iii, 20, iv. 22 and v. 31. Justin Martyr, 
‘Dial. c. Tryph.,’ cap. 72. 
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the Jews with having excised the words from the Septuagint :— 
‘The Lord God remembered His dead people of Israel, 
who lay in the graves, and He descended to preach to them 
His own salvation.’* 

But this is, undoubtedly, only an apocryphal gloss. 
That strange book, although it is allowed to be of so 
ancient a date as before the middle of the second century, 
—‘The Shepherd of Hermas,’t—absurdly asserts that the 
Apostles also descended to Hades to preach, and to ad- 
minister Christian baptism. Yet its author knew nothing 
of a purgatorial place of discipline. It is only said, ‘ These 
Apostles and teachers who preached the name of the Son 
of God, after falling asleep in the faith of the Son of God, 
not only preached the kingdom of God to those who were 
asleep, but also gave them the seal of the preaching. 
Accordingly, they descended with them into the water, and 
again ascended.’ And of these souls, who were thus 
baptised in Hades, he says, not understanding by them the 
partially-sanctified lying in any penal discipline,—‘ They 
had fallen asleep in righteousness and great purity: only 
they- had not this seal.’ In this he is followed by St. 
Clement of Alexandria (‘ S¢vom.,’ ii. 9). 

In the larger edition of this work it has been amply 
shown that there is no possibility of following in the inter- 
preting of this text, according to the requirement of the 
Vincentian Canon, the ‘consensionem omnium vel certe pene 
omnium,—‘ the consent of all, or nearly all,—the doctors 
of the Church, for they are hopelessly at variance. All that 
is implied, according to the more ancient of them, is, that 


* Cf. Lightfoot, ‘ Apost. Fathers’ (Ignatius of Antioch), ii., pp. 131, 
132. 

+ Pastor ‘Simil.,’ ix. 6. There is a good account of the probable 
authorship of this book in Tregelles’ ‘Canon Muritorianus,’ pp. 58-64, 
and in Bishop Lightfoot’s edition of St. Clement, i. 359, 360. 
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Christ was pleased to publish to the amazed world of the 
dead the story of that Cross and Passion, by which He had 
overcome death and vanquished hell, to which opinion 
some have added this, that He translated thence into larger 
joys and sweeter refreshment those, who—not belonging 
necessarily to the antediluvian ages, but to all the previous 
ages of the old faith—had been detained in a place of 
confined and suspended hopes. Let us turn from the babel 
of canonised disputants to the supreme authority of Holy 
Scripture. 

The proclamation of Redemption is represented by St. 
Peter as having been addressed only to the antediluvian 
souls, and no mention is made of penitents of later ages. 
‘Tt must be confessed’ (says Bishop Harold Browne), ‘ that 
this is a knot whech cannot be easily untied. It is a knot, 
indeed,—a difficulty which has in most interpretations been 
simply and silently ignored. 

Now we ask: Is it exactly reverent to understand the 
words, ‘quickened in the Spirit,’ at all of the human Soul 
of our Divine Lord? We, whose flesh is mortal, and whose 
highest spiritual life is so miserably dull and imperfect, may 
well receive by the ministry of death a ghostly quickening 
and a vast enlarging of the whole energies, capacities, and 
powers of the soul, as the result of the putting off, in death, 
of the heavy raiment of corruption. Increased sensibilities, 
and, doubtless, superadded energies, for the very concep- 
tion of which we are at present wholly unable, may follow 
the moment of dissolution. The possibility, and, indeed, 
the necessity, of this entire transfigurement, by which 
only we can become ex rapport with the supernatural 
world, is implied by the Apostle in the relation of his 
own temporary translation to the Paradise of the blessed 
dead (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3). Certain it must be that infi- 
nitely new spiritual faculties and intellectual powers must 
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awake in the separated soul when the body has fallen 
asleep.* 

It is a practically inexhaustible contemplation, how much 
the newly-disembodied soul will have revealed at the instant 
of death ; how sluggish the circulation of its former spiritual 
life will appear then, how crude its highest speculations upon 
eternal verities, how dull its most supernatural conceptions. 
What infinite surprises Death will contain! The quiet face 
and closed eyes of the dead cover and seal up in the fixed 
look, that has no amazement, only a settled peace, on the 
expressive features, mysteries and revelations past all telling. 
That calm, impenetrable look masks all the secrets behind 
death. There is a marvellous power of fascination in the 
very stillness of the face on which death has set its seal, for 
it seems like a curtain purposely drawn, and behind which, 
we seem intuitively to know, are concealed the secrets of an 
unsearchable life, in wonder and mystery infinitely far beyond 
those ended, though this life is full of supernatural voices 
and tokens. Yes; Death whispers in listening hearts more 
of the life then begun than of the life just closed and 
finished. 

Surely, then, a quickening of unimagined intensity must 
follow the moment of the unsealing and anointing of the 
inward eyes with knowledge in death. But this gift of 
death, reserved till, and given then only, to us, that will 
make wise with an awful knowledge, could not be possible 
for Him, whose human Soul was in unintermitted touch, 
and in conscious communion with the fulness of His own 
Divine Personal Life. Death could have no secrets of life 
to whisper into His ear, who was always in His incarnate life 
‘the Son of Man, who is in heaven,’ and who enjoyed the 
open Vision of God, as Himself eternally God. 

We entirely allow that the sinless Manhood was capadle of 

* Cf. Irenzeus, ‘ Adv. Her.,’ ii. 33, 34. 
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the natural infirmities of the flesh,—of weariness, hunger, of 
death itself by His own consent and volition. But we as en- 
tirely deny that it was necessarily “ade or subject to death, 
or in substance corruptible, although St. Athanasius has 
ventured to use this expression.* Corruptibility of nature and 
substance would seem to border far too closely and nearly 
upon sinfulness, for it can scarcely be known how indefinite 
and indistinct is the line separating the morally-sinful from 
the corporally and physically diseased state of man. The 
one continually shades off into the other. Now, the natural 
infirmities of weariness, hunger, efc., are common to all 
men; but disease is, in its forms, types, and symptoms, 
intensely individual, and so could not be in the Manhood, 
formed miraculously, and by the Divine power and opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, from the substance of the Virgin 
without taint of any physical or moral corruption, and united 
to the Personal Life of the Godhead from the very moment 
of conception. We allow readily that the mental qualities 
and endowments of the Soul of Christ grew and increased in 
exact fitness and proportion to the corporal growth of His 
earlier years. But this ascription of a natural perfection 
in a perfectly-harmonised growth, and in the properties of 
the human Nature, as opposed to any unnatural or ab- 
normal development is an utterly distinct conception from 
that which would dare to ascribe to the physical organs of — 
the Manhood of God a devitalising power, so that dissolu- 
tion could become a quickening (as then it must be sup- 
posed) of the comparatively deadened, because corporal, 
life before. It is a mystery intimately connected with the 
highest and most profound Christology, but one which we 


* © Adv. Ar.,’ iii, 29, 2. St. Augustine is far more careful and 
orthodox when he says: ‘Jesus died and gave up the ghost ; yes, 
because He willed it.’ (John x. 18.) The Chalcedon definition wisely 
uses 7aQnroc (passible) rather than @ynrdc¢ (mortal). 
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can only reverently solve by a resolute maintenance of the 
absolute perfection, gv@ human,* of the Nature which was 
personally One with the Deity of the Son. St. Thomas 
Aquinas says well: ‘ No perfection attributable to creature- 
hood is to be denied as being immanent in the Soul of 
Christ, Itself the most excellent of all creatures ;’ and 
Hooker’s stately and accurate definition may be added 
(‘Zel. Pol. v. 45): ‘The very cause of His taking upon 
Him our nature was to better the quality and to advance 
the condition thereof, although in no sense to abolish the 
substance which He took, nor to infuse into it the natural 
forces and properties of His Deity.’ 

So, then, we must return to the words, and ask: Can any 
other interpretation be given with probable truth, one that 
shall be also not contrary to the strict grammatical sense? 
It may, we think, be allowed to refer the words to our Lord’s 
Resurrection, if the whole expression is understood, not, 
indeed, as of the human Soul only, but of the Divine Personal 
Life, to which both Body and Soul were, hypostatically and 
indissolubly, united in the Incarnation. As, then, we can- 
not entertain any idea of a vitalising energy imparted in 
death to the Soul of the Son of God, that had always been 
hypostatically One with the Deity,—although we acknow- 
ledge it to have been a true human Soul in the incarnate 
Life of God,—may not the words, ‘ quickened in the Spirit,’ 
be referred to the eternally pre-existent Divine Nature? It 
is confessed that it would seem a comparison of things 
infinitely distant (‘put to death in the flesh’—‘ quickened 
in the Spirit’), and yet, indeed, not so infinitely distant, 
when we remember that the flesh is the flesh of God. This 

* This question is become of vital importance now in its relation to 
the latent Socinian tendencies of ‘the higher criticism,’ and the pro- 
fanely low level to which that criticism would degrade our Lord’s 
veracity in His use of Old Testament Scriptures. Cf. John Owen, 
‘Works,’ i., p. 234, and Liddon, ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ viii. 680-719. 

y) 
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difficulty seems, at least, far less than the others. The sin- 
ful will of men, as the human instruments of the crucifixion, 
had been allowed to lay violent hands upon the life of God, 
subjected to their hatred in the weakness of the flesh, and 
Death had then unbound, in that highest triumph of un- 
loosing, the human Soul from the human Body of God. 
But the Soul, so separated, was, even as the Body,* still per- 
sonally united, though in a several manner from the Body, 
to the Divine Nature, and quickened or made alive upon 
the third day ‘in the Spirit’; that is, not by any extraneous 
‘or external influence from without, as our resurrection shall 
be accomplished, but by the Divine energies of Its own un- 
separated Deity.+ Were this not the meaning, the great fact 
of the resurrection would be omitted in these words of the 
Epistle of St. Peter, contrary to the Apostle’s own manner 
in those closely-parallel words in Acts ii. 27-33. And as 
the resurrection was the one great theme of Apostolic witness, 
this omission would be not unlikely only, but almost inex- 
plicable. On the whole, and from an unprejudiced review of 
the passage, Archbishop Leighton’s exposition seems to com- 
mend itself as the most reasonable and the least speculative. 

‘They who dream of the (local) descent of Christ’s soul into 
hell think this place sounds somewhat that way; but, being 
examined, it proves no way suitable, nor can by the strongest © 
wresting be drawn to fit their purpose. For (among other 
reasons) His Spirit here is the same with the sense of 
the foregoing words, which mean, not His Soul, but His 

* Cf. St. Athanasius, ‘De Salut. Advent.,’ and a fragment of Hippo- 
lytus on Luke xxiii. 

7 St. Augustine says (‘Ep. 164’ (old order 99), iii., p. 441, D): ‘In 
ea re quippe vivificatus est, in qua fuerat mortificatus: ergo de carne 
dictum est. Secundum solam carnem mortuus est: vivificatus autem 
Spiritu, quia, Ilo Spiritu operante, in quo, ad quos volebat, veniebat 


et preedicabat, etiam ipsa caro vivificata surrexit, in sa modo ad 
homines venit.’ 
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eternal Deity. Nor is it “the spirits that were in prison,” 
as they read it, but “the spirits zz prison,” which, by the 
opposition of their former condition, “sometime,” or  for- 
merly disobedient,” doth clearly speak their present con- 
dition as the just consequence and fruit of their disobedience. 

‘Other misinterpretations I mention not, taking it as 
agreeable to the whole strain of the Apostle’s words, that 
Jesus Christ did, before His appearing in the flesh, speak by 
His Spirit, in His servants, to those of the foregoing ages, 
yea, the most ancient of them, declaring to them the way of 
life, though rejected by the unbelief of the most part.’ 

The verse in the next chapter (1 Pet. iv. 6), which has 
been most unfairly pressed into the same controversy, 
has been well expounded by St. Augustine: ‘ For this cause 
was the Gospel preached to the unbelieving, that, after they 
had believed, they might be judged in various persecutions 
in the flesh, even unto the death of the flesh, but might live 
according to God in the spirit, in which they were formerly 
the dead’ ;* and he asks how, if the persons preached to are 
the same as those in the former chapter, it could be said ‘¢o 
men in the flesh,’ if indeed those were souls in Hades. 

There is one argument, which perhaps appeals more 
strongly and intensely than any other to our poor human 
hearts, with their rich dowry of affection and of love. ‘Is 
it not,’ it is brokenly urged, ‘too heart-breaking,—this 
silence of the names so long enshrined in our prayers? Would 
it not be at least harmless to continue their constant remem- 
brance?’ We will answer the more emotional side of this 
question presently. But there is a very important pre- 
liminary question involved, and it is this: Is the unseen 
world a place of progress, or is it rather one of completed 
rest and of perfected life ;—of ‘life that is all life,’ in the 
beautiful language of St. Anselm (i. 213, ‘d@ed.,’ xiv. 6), 
* «Ep. 164,’ tom. ii., p. 441, F. Cf. also Bishop Wordsworth zz loc. 
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‘Vita vitalis, sempiterna et sempiterne beata’? And yet 
another related question must present itself to our thoughts: 
Is that veiled world, which we call Hades, a place of purga- 
torial discipline? If not, where is the use, the need, the 
efficacy of prayer? Allow to the unseen life conditions of 
progress by which the remaining imperfectnesses of all our 
spiritual life here must find ultimate purification,—and that 
purification by some kind of discipline ;—and how can we 
avoid at last arriving, by true process of reasoning, at some 
sort of purgatory? We know that the holy dead, who are 
admitted into the garden of rest, are in full and uninterrupted 
possession of a conscious existence. This is clear from our 
Lord’s words to the penitent thief, ‘To-day shalt thou be 
with Me.’* Weare far from denying that there will be a 
continuity of spiritual life, though of a life perfectly cleansed 
from the imperfections of the flesh, or that the probation 
here will have given various measures of capacity for the 
fruitions of Paradise. And this, also, is evidently implied 
in those inspired words, —‘ with Christ, which is far better,’-— 
that the blessed souls are not to be conceived of in the 
separate state as like to the dead, who lie together in the 
churchyard in the unconsciousness of a dreamless, unwaking 
sleep. They must enjoy an inter-communion in the Divine 
love, else it had been in no sense better, but rather loss, to. 
the saints to die,—the loss of all that is pleasant and good 
and beautiful here in the interweaving of hearts. 

There must be also there an unbroken continuity of 
interest and of remembrance, for the holy dead retain in 
some mysterious manner their sympathies with their former 

* It is strange to see how, in spite of the patristic fiction of the 
recondita receptacula, holy men like St. Anselm were obliged to write 
such words as, ‘ While I am in the body, I am an exile from the Lord. 
To depart from this mortal body and to be with Christ is blessedness ; 


to be bound in the body and to be absent from Christ is misery ’ (‘ Med. 
20,’ tom. i. 140). 


a 
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earth-life. They may still experience some relation to the 
lapse and flow of time, which seems to pass slowly in the 
delay of the Doom and of the Advent of the Judge. For 
the vision of the martyred souls under the altar, who cry 
continually,—‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost not 
Thou judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth ?—must be ‘a figure of the true,’ though strictly a 
figure. We will not even deny that the souls ‘of just men 
made perfect’ are capable of an intellectual and even of a 
spiritual advancement. by near and immediate communion 
with their Lord ; that, with the quickened senses and capa- 
cities of eternity, and with its great pulses of love and desire 
in place of the weak and sluggish currents that ran so slowly 
in the veins of their highest spiritual life in time, they turn 
towards the everlasting vision of Christ, as the flowers do 
to the light, drinking in everlastingly the perpetual sunshine. 
of His smile, and springing up towards the bright gladness 
of His embrace. But any moral or spiritual purification 
cannot be imagined without supposing both a remaining 
spiritual imperfection, and, in consequence, a moraliy- 
infected air in Paradise, utterly inconsistent with an imme- 
diate communion with the Lord. That Face must be 
shadowed with pain, those Eyes filled with tears and sad- 
nesses, if sin and corruption are in the souls of the blessed, — 
then rather unblessed,—dead who are at His feet in Paradise. 
Oh, intolerable change! to transform that desirable and dear 
Vision, for which we pant and long, into a thought of 
dread, a fountain not of sweet tears, but shame. Can the 
abode of beatified souls be thus deposed to a lower atmo- 
sphere and degree of sanctity, than that which even the 
Paradise of man’s first natural perfection and innocence 
once possessed ? 

We must then, surely, absolutely disallow all such views 
as the following, which would convert Paradise, by any 
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logical consistency, into a purgatory, for they plainly convey 
an idea. of discipline :—‘ We know little of the process of 
their present unseen, disembodied life. But we are sure 
that growth and progress imply the annihilation of old evil, 
and the development of new good ;*—for this ‘ annihila- 
tion’ is, by the terms of the expression, too evidently a 
process of gradual annihilation. Nor can we tolerate such 
comments as these upon the very mysterious and wholly 
symbolical vision in the Apocalypse: ‘Whatever may be | 
the exact meaning of the “white robe,” it clearly indicates 
the covering over of natural imperfection, and the inward 
peace and comfort? which would thence ensue ;’ so that the 
martyred dead have, by this interpretation of the vision, 
actually taken into the presence of Christ, and into Paradise, 
their impatient tempers and ‘natural imperfections’! The 
words of the Venerable Bede are to be infinitely preferred 
as excluding all idea of an imperfectness, which would be, 
in fact, little else than a mood of vengeful impatience in 
the hearts of the blessed dead.- Alas! Paradise must then 
be only a little removed from the inconveniences of this 
imperfect life! But no! ‘The souls (says Bede), which 
offered themselves a living sacrifice to God, pray eternally 
for His coming to judgment, zo¢ from any vindictive 
feeling against their enemies, but in a spirit of zeal and 
love for God's glory and justice, and for the coming of that 
day when sin shall be destroyed and their bodies raised. 
And so in that prayer, wherein Christ teaches us to forgive 
our enemies, we are also taught to say, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come.” ’ 

* Swaine, p. 69. 

+ On the contrary, in the true reading in verse 11 the singular,—‘ a 
white vode was given to them’ (A C& Brel. ; cf. digest of readings in | 
Alford), of the plural (as Elz. with 39 only and the Vulgate), ‘ white 


robes’—‘ the one and same white robe of Christ’s righteousness is indi- 
cated’ (Wordsworth 27 /oc.). 
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Indeed, the whole vision is purely ideal and symbolic ; 
and it is safest to conclude with Dean Alford :—‘ The repre- 
sentation here, in which the souls are seen under the altar, 
is simply symbolical, carrying out the likening of the 
martyrs to victims slain on an altar. . . . It need hardly be 
said that no inference can be drawn from this vision re- 
specting the intermediate state.’ 

At any rate, as ‘under the throne of glory’ was no un- 
usual phrase among the pious Jews to designate the inter- 
mediate state in the peace of God, and as it appears to 
present a strict parallel to this in the Apocalypse, we cannot 
suppose a mood of impatience or of discontent with the 
mysterious delays of God’s punitive justice to consist with 
so immediate an abode of the martyrs in this, the very 
presence of God. Well and beautifully has St. Bernard* 
interpreted the altar of ‘the overshadowing of the souls of 
the blessed dead by the human Nature of the Lord,’ who 
was for them both Victim, Priest, and Altar as the God- 
Man in the great Passion, and in whom they rest well in 
Paradise until they shall enjoy the full beatific Vision of the 
Godhead. This is that one and only High Altar, which 
(says Irenzeus, ‘ Adv. Her.” ii 18) ‘is in heaven, for 
thither are our prayers and oblations continually directed.’ 

Is it not, then, certain that at death a supernatural change 
and transfigurement must pass over the souls, called to rest 
in God, which will entirely fit them for their entrance into 


* Tn his sermon (iv.) ‘In Solemnitate Omnium Sanctorum’ (iii. 1036), 
saying: ‘Interim ergo sub Christi humanitate feliciter sancti quiescunt.’ 
The Eternal Deity of Christ is ‘the altar of the propitiation, and the 
ark of the Sacrifice,’ says St. Prosper, whose other words are theologi- 
cally true and beautiful: ‘Thither must we hasten to the inner sanc- 
tuary of God, where there is the spiritual sacrifice of perpetual praise, 
where there is the Eternal Priest and the Everlasting Altar’ (Prosp., 
Op., i. 435, ‘On Ps. cxviii.,’ Velg.). The words, ‘altar of the cross,’ 
in the sentimental poetry of the day, are really heresy. 
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the palace-gardens of the King? We know that this total 
renovation must take place in those who ‘are alive and 
remain’ to the very moment of the Advent, for to them 
there can be no intermediate state. They, at least, must, 
by some partly physical and partly spiritual transfigurement 
be rendered at once capable of the full and final glories of 
heaven. Surely, then, we may believe that that which must 
be done then momentarily, and yet in the highest degree, 
may be done now by the occult ministry of death, or, 
rather, by the Holy Ghost in death. How, otherwise, could 
the holy dead endure the sanctities of Paradise? Is it not 
a grove and sanctuary of purest delight, a retreat of inviolable 
sanctity, prepared and made ready by the King for their quiet 
and holy resting? For this they must, by a marvellous in- 
terior change, be themselves made ready. With their poor 
mortal vesture, we are assured, the blessed souls (pure 
anime, Prudentius calls them) have put off all the soiled 
raiment of this sinful and imperfect condition. Theirs is 
the benediction of the Spirit, who said so long ago to St. 
John,—standing, a confessor of Christ, in his great ecstasy by 
the sad surges of the sea breaking in one everlasting mono- 
tone upon the shores of his lonely island-home, and with 
the voices of human sorrow and the great anthem of death 
mingling in his soul with that sympathetic sound of waters ; 
—‘ Blessed are those that die in the Lord from henceforth. 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ;’ 
—words which declare, (so again says our old English com- 
mentator, the Venerable Bede,) the immediate blessedness 
of the saints, not only from the ‘henceforth’ of the apoca- 
lyptic vision, but rather from the ‘henceforth,’ or the 
moment, of each individual death ; words of peace, which 
tell how the blessing of the Holy Ghost descends upon all, 
who die in Christ, in the gift of a perpetual rest and refresh- 
ment. ‘They have reached in that one instant the land of 
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the everlasting peace, where they are instantly clothed in the 
soft, white garments of the perfect life. 

Into that happy community, where the holy souls are so 
united in a perfect charity that ‘none loves any other less 
than he loves himself,’* and where all love is ever in God, 
there can be no relic of sin nor any imperfectness taken. 
When in our sorrows we would lay our heads upon the 
gentlest hearts here, there is always an unrest that cannot 
be entirely lulled to sleep,—an unsatisfied feeling that 
human sympathy is, even when most true and com- 
passionate, like a coarse bandage on an open sore. But it 
shall be all otherwise in the life within the veil. No rough 
shreds of the Sackcloth-vesture of life, its rude manners, self- 
indulgent ways, uncharitable suspicions, misunderstandings, ° 
insincerities, unsympathetic coldnesses, can remain there, else 
how miserably would they vex all its peace and mar all its 
felicity! The atmosphere of that holy land is too rarefied, 
too sanctified, for corruption to breathe in. Let those, who 
wretchedly conceive of the Paradise, to which our dead are 
gone and where they live in God, as a garden, scarcely 
removed from earth, where the justified have still carried 
the thorny humours and ill-smelling savour,—their worst 
vexation and affliction here,—answer but this: How, then, 
can the Feet of Christ walk unwounded and unbleeding in 
the intimacy of His love with them there? How, besides, 
can they not be more unhappy there, if corruption still 
annoys and defiles, who could not be happy in this life of 
lesser sanctities because of conflict, and sighed for death as 
their deliverer? If corruption still remains in the soul, and 
there is no entire sweetening of its whole quality, temper, 
and disposition in death, then it is most certain also that, in 
defiance of all coercive restraints and corrective influences, 
and in spite of the sanctified visions and supernatural 

* St. Anselm, in his last (the 21st) Meditation. 
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presences that must there surround the soul, its pestilent 
nature will be in activity, infecting the air and troubling the 
sanctities of the intermediate life. It cannot be so! 

To carry with them the burden of inherent sin, only 
partially removed, would be but a perpetuation of their 
wretchednéss, and one infinitely intensified by the sanctities 
of Paradise. Rather let us hear St. Bernard, who says of the 
blessed souls: ‘They want something of the (final) glory, 
not having yet received the body (in the resurrection), yet 
can they have no possibility of unhappiness.’** Indeed, they 
have all beatitude in that time of waiting and rest, of per- 
fection and life. The struggle, the warfare, the weariness of 
their pilgrim-life, the perpetual conflict, and’ the unhappy 
failures,—these are for them over for ever. 

Our dead fall asleep, and now rest in peace, the soul awak- 
ing after its entire purification in death ‘with Christ,’ and in 
His likeness. For the spiritual grace in death baptises the 
soul into the purity and holiness of God, and transfigures it 
into His image. Those, surely, who have invented, as a 
refinement on the material flames of the medixval purga- 
tory, a spiritual purgatory, have forgotten to reckon, in 
their conception of a gradual purgation after death, with 
this one tremendous fact,—a principal factor in the problem, 
—that corruption is not a passive quality, but a> most- 
infinitely active and influential property of fallen nature, in- 
fecting the will as well as the affections and mind ; able to 
destroy all the beauty and harmony of the hidden life, had 
it once entrance there, and to change it into Paradise Lost 
again! For it never can submit tamely to its own annihi- 
lation. Let them solve this as best they may! For us, we 
believe that it is well with those who rest in Christ. 

One evidence of the necessity of this entire transfigure- 





* I. 607. ‘De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio,’ cap. iv. Cf also his 
beautiful sermon, ‘ De Festo Omnium Sanctorum,’ ili, 1030. 
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ment of the whole substance and quality of the separated 
soul will afford matter also for very grave and solemn 
thought. Death frightens us not solely as a path into 
the Unknown, but as being also a transition from the 
vague, but natural, restlessness of this life, with its multi- 
plied alleviations of changefulness and variety, into a state 
of immobile and absolute fixedness. Consider how this 
earthly life is made tolerable to our naturally versatile 
temperaments,—so easily tired and fatigued by any long 
application to serious reflection, so intolerant of all stillness 
and monotony, and so infinitely restless under any con- 
strained and fixed contemplation of invisible things,—only 
by the diversions and interests, which are so various and 
not unnecessary, incidental to our daily existence ; how, 
even in the most utter darkness of a hopeless sorrow, ex- 
tending before our feet in infinite stretches of undistin- 
guished gloom, like a sea at midnight, and when hope 
seems so strangled as scarcely to breathe in the soul, the 
changing lights do yet come out and gleam faintly over the 
sullen waters of life from some far beacon-fire,—the creation 
only, perhaps, of the brain, and yet the reflection of an in- 
extinguishable hope, for hope is the inalienable property of 
every human heart. If such distractions, such variations of 
feeling, such risings and fallings of temperature, come so 
as a relief that the bare imaginings of a state, in which the 
soul’s thought should be absolutely and perpetually fastened 
upon its own individual and everlasting destiny and all that 
is involved in that destiny, are unendurable, what shall the 
reality of such a state, unrelieved by any of the many 
varieties that go to make ordinary life tolerable, and to 
drive away ennut, tedium vite (or whatever else it may be 
called), be to those who never would unite their thoughts 
for one serious instant to Eternity? The absolutely changed 
conditions in the intermediate life must find even the blessed 
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souls, introduced into them, wholly altered for this very 
reason, that the contemplation of Eternity and of God will 
be their one unwearied and unwearying posture ;—unweary- 
ing only then, because, as in this world the thought of 
God had become, by grace, the supreme joy of the mystical 
life, it will then be the one unintermitted habit, and the 
whole condition of the soul’s everlasting beatification. 
To others, how awful the transference from the pleasing 
excitement and variety of the life in the flesh to that fixed 
and awful contemplation of their own lost eternity. 

If it is further, though perhaps too curiously, inquired 
whether the blessed have any consecrated service, who are 
at rest in God, it can only be answered in the uncertain 
twilight of our present knowledge, that there may be inter- 
change of holy thought, and an inter-communion of spiritual 
love among the separated souls, while there must be a per- 
petual worship of the King of love, not in the vague, dis- 
tant manner suggested by a modern writer,—‘ His Presence 
now in the world unseen must be fraught with inconceivable 
blessing, however it may operate. . . . It may be to them 
still as when the beams of the sun bring light to the natural 
world before the orb itself appears on the horizon,’*—but in 
a far-nearer blessedness, embracing all the various conso- 
latory and beatifying influences of the Vision, not vouch- 
safed to them perhaps, as yet, in the perfect splendour of 
the beatifical glory, but through the gentle medium of the 
Manhood, and perfected, as far as the sensitive qualities of 
the unclothed spirit can bear, by the mediating and reveal- 
ing energies of the Holy Ghost. 

Now, if we believe this, and know that the holy dead rest 
in the peace of Christ, would it not be a most unkindly 
wrong to His love to continue the prayers that were so 
sadly needful while we had them with us in this pilgrim-life 


* Swaine, p. 31. 
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of suffering and temptation? Had yousent a dear child to 
the care and home-love of one whom you could trust as 
your own soul, in whose wisdom, gentleness, and goodness 
you could perfectly confide,—as perfectly, at least, as con- 
fidence can be given to those who, like ourselves, must be 
often the victims of the uncertainties of the world, being 
surrounded by hazards and ill-fortunes, against which all 
mortals can have little foresight and less defence,—yet 
would you show a painful mistrust by perpetually writing to 
ask after your child’s welfare, or to entreat your friend’s 
greater kindness to it? Is not this, in poor human parable, 
the wrong,*—though it becomes an infinitely greater wrong 
when measured by the true love of Him, who suffered 
infinite sorrows to redeem the souls of our most blessed 
dead,—which is done to the Heart of Jesus by the offering 
of prayers on their behalf, who are in His fold of perpetual 
love and of everlasting peace? Their graces must be 
perfected to the measure of their happiness, and this happi- 
ness must itself be perfected and freed from all those im- 
perfectnesses which were their worst unhappiness here, and 
entirely purified from all the griefs of this life of wounds, of 
conflict, of spiritual discipline, for these are infinitely incon- 
sistent with the peace and the Vision of Paradise, and with 
His love, which planted for them, and walks with them in, 
that heavenly garden of sweetness and light. Give thanks for 
them we may in our prayers, as it was the devout custom 
of the Primitive Church to do. But only such a com- 
memoration can justify itself to the faith, that professes a 
perfect trust in the constancy and tenderness,—infinitely sur- 
passing and exceeding our highest ideals,—of Him in whom 
they now live, and who, for the love of them, died in His 
most bitter Passion and rose again. 

Though therefore, at first, as in constant procession our 

* Cf, St. Cyprian, ‘De Mortalitate,’ 21 and 24, 
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best-loved pass onwards through the dim defile of death, and 
we must sadly stand aside to let them go, the omission of 
their names from the prayers, which, morning and night, we 
offered once for them, may give, from the renewed sense of 
loss, an ache to our hearts, yet this is our consolation, that 
they need no longer these our supplications, our suffrages, 
our petitions. What were all these but the implied confession 
of their imperfect. condition, with all its spiritual needs and 
all its unhappy temptations? We need not erase their dear 
and sacred names from our thanksgivings, and we have full 
leave continually to commemorate Christ’s mercy to them. 
No silence need fall upon this eucharistic remembrance. 
Our silence of prayer is only, in truth, an expression of our 
gladness in their perfected blessedness and their final victory, 
and how then should it be at all a sadness or a pain? Is it 
not rather triumph and peace? ‘They have entered into the 
rest and life of God. In the infinitely expressive words, so 
often inscribed on the grave-slabs in the Catacombs, ‘ They 
live in God,’ The light of the Blessed shines ever upon 
them, and the Eyes of Jesus perpetually illuminate their 
transfigured life. They are united, eternally and immediately, 
to the Heart and love of God, until the ‘great festival of the 
resurrection,’* and the high noon of the Vision shall finally 
and for ever completet and crown the peace of all the 
blessed, who now rest so well and sweetly in God. 

It is, then, a strange and, we fear, a not all-unwilling 
slander and libel upon the reformed doctrine to say that— 

* Methodius, Bishop of Olympus, in Lycia, martyred 312 at Chalcis 
(* On the Resurrection,’ vii.). 

+ So Irenzeus says that the souls of the blessed ‘go away into the 
unseen world, and there await the resurrection, when they shall receive 
again their bodies and rise complete, —z. ¢., clothed with the body, —as the 
Lord arose, and so they shall come to the vision of God’ (v. 31). This 


shows that the only imperfectness anciently attributed to the separated 
state was the lack of bodily and physical form and powers. 
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‘If by reason of death, immediately supervening, there is no 
time allowed after the forgiveness of sins, it follows either 
that absolute holiness is not a s¢me gua non for admission to 
heaven, which is contrary to Scripture, or else that justifica- 
tion is not only remission of sins, but sanctification also, 
which is the doctrine of the Roman Church, and in effect of 
Calvinists also.’* 

The confusion of the justification of the soul, which is by 
us confessed as only through the merits of Christ, with 
sanctification is rather an exclusively Roman error, in which 
particular the Papal Church has unhappily followed the 
defective teaching of St. Augustine far more faithfully than 
she has been content to follow him in the great doctrines of 
grace. It is an error infinitely-impossible to fasten upon 
the reformed faith as embodied in the articles of the Church 
of England, and the confessions of the Reformed Churches. 
Even where these Divine acts of grace,—the one being 
instantaneous and wholly external, the other internal and 
progressive,—might seem almost coincident, as in the case of 
the penitent thief, or of those who shall in the Last Advent 
be changed in a moment (for many must, it would appear, 
be then not only justified and absolved, but also instantly 
transformed and renewed both physically and spiritually), 
the two are yet to be perfectly distinguished. Justification 
is an absolutely perfect Divine act wfon the soul. Sanctifi- 
cation admits of many alterations and degrees within the 
soul. How often those, who are called by what seems a 
premature death, ripen into maturity of spiritual life in but 
a short time, while others are slowly moulded by the long 
discipline and trial of many years! Only the Sovereign 
Spirit, who is preparing each soul for the beatific Presence, 
and endowing it with such a measure of sanctity as shall 
make it meet for Paradise, knows when the crucible and the 


* Luckcock, ‘ After Death,’ p. 41. 
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furnace have done their work. Even then in the most 
perfected sanctification we are compelled to allow an 
immensely hallowing influence to the grace, inseparably an- 
nexed, as a perfect alterative, by the Divine Will to a religious 
death. But in no possible manner do we confound the 
sanctification wrought by God, the Holy Ghost, within us, 
which may be our meetness for, but cannot, even when at 
last perfected, be our title of right to the blessed life, with 
the only meritorious title toa happy entrance there ; for zhzs, 
we maintain, is only and altogether in the justifying merits 
of Christ. Let us recall the golden words in the ‘ Epistle to 
Diognetus,’ which, though anonymous, is generally confessed 
one of the most precious relics of the immediately post- 
Apostolic times: ‘God gave His own Son as a ransom for 
us; the Holy One for transgressors, the Sinless One for 
the wicked, the Righteous One for the unrighteous, the 
Incorruptible One for the corruptible, the Immortal One for 
them that are mortal. For what other thing was capable of 
covering our sins than His righteousness? By what other 
one was it possible that we, the wicked and ungodly, could 
be justified (Sucavw6xvac), than by the only Son of God? O 
sweet exchange! O unsearchable operation! O benefits sur- 
passing all expectation ! that the wickedness of many should 
be hid in a single Righteous One, and that the righteousness 
of One should justify many transgressors! Having there- 
fore convinced us that our nature was unable to attain to life, 
and having now revealed the Saviour who is able to save 
even those things which it was formerly impossible to save, 
by both these He desired to lead us to trust in His kindness, 
to esteem Him our Healer, our Wisdom, our Light, Honour, 
Glory, Power, and Life.* 


* ¢Patr. Apost.,’ Op., p. 84 (Lipsiz). Bishop Lightfoot allows 
this epistle to be genuinely sub-apostolic (‘ Apost. Fathers,’ St. Clement, 
i. 5). Cf. also Irenzeus, ‘Adv. Heer.,’ iv. 5. 
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In the blessed life there can be no voice heard in the 
praise of human merit. A deep and eternal silence has 
fallen, there at least, upon all the voices of self-righteousness. 
Of Paradise it may be as truly said, as it is sung in the grand 
hymn of Damiani of the City of God, that ‘the Lamb with 
the blessed wounds is its unfading light,’ (‘ Agnus est felicis 
urbis lumen tnocciduum’), and the glory of the Vision of the 
Divine Love must supremely, and for ever, blend and weave 
all laud, praise, and adoration, into one eternal song, ‘Worthy 

‘is the Lamb that was slain and has redeemed us unto God.’ 
We utterly refuse, then, to allow the attachment of this false 
consequence to our doctrine of the intermediate life. Let 
it fall rather upon those who deny that the justifying merits 
of Christ can be so our title as, at once and immediately 
after death, to open to us the doors of the beatific life 
without our undergoing a semi-purgatorial purification and 
ordeal. 

It is most true that the blessedness of the supernatural 
life can be better expressed negatively than by the positive 
colouring of the most vivid fancy or imagination. One 
of, perhaps, the oldest and sweetest ‘Songs of Paradise’ 
in our English tongue, by Richard Rolle de Hampole, 
a hermit of Yorkshire (A.D. 1349), mostly uses this negative 
manner : 

‘Ther is lyf withoute ony deth : 

And ther is youthe without ony eld: 

And ther is alle manner welth to welde : 

And ther is reste withoute ony travaille, 

And ther is pees withoute ony strife, 

And ther is alle manner likynge of lyfe— 

And ther is bright somer ever to be: 

And ther is nevere wynter in that contree : 
And ther is grater melodee of anngeles songe, 
And ther is preysing Him among: 

And ther is alle maner friendshipe that may be, 
And ther is ever perfect love & charitie : 

10 
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And ther is wisdom without folye : 

And ther is honesty without vilenaye : 

And these a man may joyes of Heaven call, 
Ae yathe the most sovereign joye of alle 

Is the gift of Goddes bright Face, 

In whom resteth alle manere grace.’* 





* For the same negative manner of expressing the absolute perfect- 
ness of the life in God, cf. St. Anselm (i. 229; Med. xiv. 6). 


VI. 
THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH. 


‘Id esse verum quodcunque primum: id esse adulterum quodcunque 
posterius. —TERTULLIAN. 
‘ Another chamber yet— 
The curtain is of grass, and closely drawn ; 
But the pale pilgrim in its portal set 
Looketh toward the dawn. 
‘There, when the eves are calmest, 
Up in the incense-laden aisles of lime 
Some sweet bird meditateth, like a psalmist, 
His poesy sublime. 
‘So lay the pilgrim down— 
Set thou his feet, and face, and closed eyes, 
Where they may meet the golden-raying crown 
Of Christ’s august sunrise. 


‘So let him rest, unheard 
Thy faithless mourning ; let thy murmurs cease ; 
Translate the grave into a gentler word, 
Call it ‘* The Chamber, Peace.”’ 
BisHorp ALEXANDER, 
‘St. Augustine’s Holiday,’ p..112. 


LIFE is always a journey. Even when the paralysing arrest 
of sorrow seems to make the heart and all its interests and 
desires stand still, as if fast bound by the leaden spell of a 
sudden shock, insensibly life is moving onwards. Yet there 
is something strangely stationary in every great sorrow. The 
soul stands motionless where it was first smitten, while all 
else around it seems to move; only itself seems chained 
and fascinated, without power or desire to move onward 
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from the spot where it has been so helplessly stricken. It 
is an intense relief when the spell is broken, and the soul 
can take its ptace again in the procession of life. For no 
torture equals that which is inflicted on a powerless subject. 
Motion is luxury when pain, anxiety, anguish, fasten upon 
us. At least, let us try to escape! At least, let us seek in 
the violent paroxysms and impulses of an unfettered agony 
some poor alleviation! But to be wounded while we cannot © 
stir is fierce suffering. And it is this stationary attitude, 
this paralysed posture of sorrow, that most afflicts us in the 
first moment of loss. The dead are gone—ah, too swiftly ! 
—from our side. The world moved onwards in its own care- 
less, self-interested march all indifferently when we staggered 
blindly under our burden to throw ourselves down anywhere 
out of sight and hearing. Yet all things ought to have 
stopped when the warm flowings of our life were so cruelly 
arrested ; when the circulation of our love was so suddenly 
stayed in all the veins of our being; when our hearts gave 
a great cry, only to find themselves left standing alone in 
the crowded highways of life, where the half-cynical uncon- 
cern, that a broken heart must inevitably meet and suffer, 
gave us that feeling of utter loneliness amid multitudes that 
is far more lonely than the solitude or silence of the weariest 
and widest wastes. Now, one only relief can be prescribed 
for this intolerable paralysis of the heart. It must move 
forward. It must realise its strangership, its frail and un- 
certain tenure of life, its continual passing towards Immor- 
tality and the life beyond. ‘Then, like one walking by the 
narrowing wideness of a river, and going on upwards towards 
the source, the soul becomes gradually conscious that the 
bank on which it stands grows nearer and nearer the further 
side ; and as it approaches the Source of all life and good, 
it can see more clearly in the increasing light the dear ones 
who have already crossed. As they walk in white garments 
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through the meadows of Paradise and upon the other bank, 
it can even stretch forth the inward hands of its longing to 
embrace them, until it can already salute them in God. Then 
the melodies of the blessed life will seem to come over the 
narrowed waters of death, and to inter-penetrate and mingle 
with the dull voices of this life, making it full of a hidden 
music and sweetness. This was the secret of the joyous and 
triumphant faith of the martyr Church in primitive times, 
whose story is so pathetically writtenin the Catacombs. She 
had the true heart of a pilgrim ; and even when the waters 
of death, as the river reflects the crimson sunsets, were 
all aflame with the fiery colours of martyrdoms and passions, 
she could only write tranquil words of faith over her crowned 
and victorious dead: ‘In peace.’ It is a touching fact that 
these mortuary inscriptions often chronicle with an intense 
precision of love the very hours, as well as years and days, 
that the dead had been entrusted to the living, whose hands 
were left to carve their monument. They were a sacred 
loan to be returned to Him who had lent them for awhile 
to enrich and make fragrant this life, and so He had taken 
them back and transplanted them into a fairer garden. 
Thus the passing of human life, and the transitory pos- 
session of all human love, was emphasised ; and the broken- 
hearted, in those troublous but glorious times of the early 
faith, were gently led by the custom of the Catacombs to 
consolation and to submission to the will of God, in whom 
their dead lived, and to whom they themselves also were 
continually, and without any pause, always journeying. As 
the mourner knelt to pray by the dear resting-place of the 
martyred or unmartyred dead in those great cemeteries, the 
tiny flames of the lamp, which dimly flickered upon the 
inscribed burial-slabs and cast shadows around the vault, 
would seem an emblem of the uncertainty of this life, where 
the slenderest breath of death can so easily extinguish the 
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feeble, dying flame of our mortality, which never returning, 
the lamp becomes quenched for ever here. Yet faith, while 
love wept over the dark and shattered lamp, could see the 
unquenched fires of the soul, that Death could not extinguish 
with his cold breath, shining with a brighter, sweeter light 
in the life with God, and could rejoice that the supernatural 
life behind the veil preserved and treasured the whole wealth 
of the Church,—lost for a little while to her here,—those 
buried children, who had gone into the peace and light of 
Christ. For the Catacombs, with their thousands of sleepers, 
are no charnel-house, no necropolis, peopled only with the 
dead or with shadows that glide and wander. They area 
vast treasury of Christian love, filled with the living voices 
of faith; and if the air seems, even after the long centuries, 
to quiver still with sobs, the sobs are hushed into resigna- 
tion, and the tears of the martyr-Church, which laid her dead 
there ‘in peace,’ become transfigured into the smile of an 
eternal hope. As we walk among the tender and pathetic 
memorials of the Catacombs, and decipher there almost the 
earliest voices of primitive Christian antiquity touching the 
holy dead, we are assured that to the faith of that subter- 
ranean Church, dwelling among her dead, and hidden under- 
ground far from the haunts of men, but not from the light 
of Christ, death presented no images of terror. Here, 
rather than in the writings of the early ages of the faith, 
which were too often polemical, we may read how the faith of 
the Christian soul, united to the risen Lord, could leap over 
the wide river of death, and enter the garden of the dead, 
who live in God, with a sweet imagining of their peace and 
joys. With words, it may be, of heart-broken appeal, 
passionate avowals of unchanging and eternal love, longings 
for the great reunion, and those heart-cries, which all 
mourners know so well, written on the ¢ufa-slabs by eager 
fingers,—for there are many involuntary voices to the dead 
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in our hearts, natural impulses of the present, echoes from 
the past, that the sternest repression could scarcely restrain, 
and the compassions of Him, in whose sanctities our dead 
live, surely pity and allow,—with these things the Catacombs 
are full. But the conception, stereotyped in these epigraphs, 
of the life in Paradise is always one of peace and felicity, 
not of a land trodden by ‘the slow steps of sad and pensive 
spirits’ ; nor of a realm of perpetual silence, and of sleepers 
wrapped each in his own oblivion and unconsciousness ; 
nor of a place of painful and purgatorial discipline ; nor of 
a region of annihilated identity, where personal life is 
reduced to ‘a cipher among ciphers,’ where recognition, 
love, memory, are lost for ever. No; but where heart shall 
clasp again with heart, soul embrace with soul, and eyes 
drink in the love in other eyes, while God unites them in 
Himself, and hallows them perfectly in His own pure and 
everlasting Life and Love. 

But it is not time yet to enter the burial-place of the 
early Church, where the sacred memories will soften and 
subdue the blackness of the long aisles of the dead into a 
gentle twilight of hope and peace. We must first return,— 
by a steep descent indeed, and one marked by a gradient 
falling with an infinite rapidity,—from the serene and 
tranquil heights of all our former thoughts on Paradise 
and the life in God, where we have seemed almost to 
mingle with the blessed dead, now to find ourselves once 
more in the hot streets of this life, with its debates and its 
religious controversies. Still, we must so descend; and, to 
give completeness to the whole, inquire briefly into the 
various opinions that have been current in the Church 
during its earliest ages, the appeal to primitive antiquity 
being now a very favourite device, in a certain school of 
religious thought, for the reintroduction of uses and rites, 
that belong actually and in their development to far later 
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times. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the evidences 
of primitive Christianity, and to inquire what times may, 
without too elastic a use of the word, be truly called 
primitive ; as also what measure of authority may be 
allowed to those times, which are offered as though 
personal witnesses, and during which, it is said, the practice 
of praying for the dead was known and usual. Both the 
use and the authority of the times, in which that use 
obtained, must be shown by our opponents in their con- 
tention for the lawfulness of the custom, if the argument 
is to be conducted on the lines of proof relied on by 
them. 

For ourselves, although we do not refuse to meet them 
on their own ground, we know no authority sufficient for the 
establishing of any doctrine or ecclesiastical use except the 
supreme voice of the Holy Scriptures. But we are quite 
ready to examine the evidence offered ; and, if that evidence 
be wanting in the earliest and purest times, the victory of 
truth will be more signal and absolute. 

We are now, then, to examine the opinions of the 
Church upon this whole question—the state of the soul 
after death; a question so rich in interests of the most 
solemn and pathetic kind. There is no need to detain the 
reader with the proofs drawn from the apocryphal Book of 
Maccabees. This and other non-Christian evidence has 
been answered in the first edition of this book. 

In the Christian Church there is not a single trace of 
praying for the dead in any of the immediately sub-A postolic 
writings, such as the one first, and genuine, or the second,— 
more doubtful,—Epistles of St. Clement ; nor in the extant 
Epistle of St. Polycarp; nor in that precious relic of con- 
fessedly Apostolic times, the anonymous Epistle to Diog- 
netus ; nor in the letters of Ignatius (whether in the longer 
or shorter recensions, or in the Curetonian Syriac Version) ; 
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nor in the lately discovered ‘ Didache’; nor in the Epistle 
of Barnabas, which in its nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
is clearly and closely associated with the ‘ Didache’,; nor 
in the fragmentary sayings, still preserved, of Papias; nor 
in those of Melito, some of whose writings, if the Syriac 
fragments are indeed his, contain thoughts of singular 
beauty. In the Syriac Version of the ‘Teachings of the 
Apostles,’ it is simply ordained—and the simplicity has its 
own glorious pathos—that ‘on the departure of any of the 
faithful, who die with a good testimony to the faith of Christ 
and with affliction (borne) for His sake, a commemoration 
shall be made of them on the day on which they were put 
to death.’ - 

There is, also, no trace of the use of any such prayers in 
the writings of the later sub-Apostolic times, such as the 
‘ Martyrium’ of Polycarp,* nor in that of ‘The Holy 
Martyrs at Rome,’ of which glorious fellowship the famous 
apologist, Justin Martyr, was one; nor in ‘The Shepherd’ of 
Hermas ; nor in the writings of Justin Martyr himself, who 
has given us the earliest description of Christian eucharistic 
worship, if we except that in the ‘ Didache’ ; nor in the 
extant writings of those other apologists, Aristides and Athen- 
agoras (circa 125 and 177 A.D.) ; nor in thése of Theophilus 
of Antioch ; nor in the newly-discovered ‘Refutation of all 
Heresies’ by Hippolytus, the martyr and bishop—whether 
with no territorial see, and holding a general episcopate, as 
Bishop Lightfoot supposes, or in reality diocesan-—of Portus ; 
nor in the controversial books of the famous Irenzeus, the 
disciple of Polycarp, and the teacher of Hippolytus. And 
yet, as Justin and Athenagoras wrote on the great doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead,—not to particularise many 
other of these writings, where opportunity offered,—an allu- 


* Cf. the definite words of Bishop Lightfoot, :‘ St. Clement,’ i., 
p- 415. 
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sion to this use, had it then been general, might well have 
occurred. Nor will any search find one allusion to the 
use of such prayers in the various writings of the famous 
St. Clement of Alexandria. 

Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, may 

be quoted as a witness to the simple faith, with its bright 
hope for the dead, that possessed the heart of the Church 
in the Apostolic ages (‘Ad Corinth.’ i. 50) : 
_ ‘All the generations from Adam unto this day have 
passed away ; but those who through the grace of God have 
been made perfect in love, now possess a place among 
the holy (€xovow xX@pov evoeBov), who shall be made mani- 
fest in the visitation (év ty érurxory) of the kingdom of 
Christ.’ ; 

Trenzeus has said: ‘ Wherefore also the elders, who were 
disciples of the Apostles, tell us that those who have been 
translated were transferred to that place, (for Paradise has 
been prepared for righteous men, such as have the Spirit), 
and that there they shall, who have been translated, remain 
until the consummation of all things, as a preface to 
Immortality’ (‘ Adv. Her.,’ v. 5). 

Surely this entire silence of the post-Apostolic age touch- 
ing any use of prayer for the dead is strangely convincing. 

There is no actual comsensus among the primitive writers 
regarding the unseen world. ‘The opinion of St.. Cyprian, 
indeed, and of some other prz-Nicene fathers, would distinctly 
militate with any use of praying for the blessed dead. For 
they would seem to have held that there is no intermediate 
state, and they would, therefore, identify Paradise with the 
highest heaven. And yet St. Cyprian says—in his thirty- 
ninth Epistle (Oxford edition)—that the Church always 
‘offered sacrifices for certain martyrs as often as the passions 


and days of the martyrs were celebrated in the annual 
commemoration.’ 
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Of oblations for the dead the earliest mention seems to 
be found in Tertullian (‘De Cor. Mil.’ 3). It is very 
possible therefore that Cyprian had been influenced in some 
measure by the belief of ‘his master,’ Tertullian, (cf. Jerome, 
‘De Viris Mlustr., c. 53, Op., tom. i., p. 183, C.), and was 
so betrayed into language inconsistent with his own more 
Scriptural opinions, that are expressed so definitely in the 
‘De Mortalitate.’ 

Certainly the opinion of St. Cyprian—that the blessed 
dead, and the unmartyred, as well as those crowned with 
martyrdom, are in rest and felicity—-seems entirely incon- 
sistent with any sanction of oblations or prayers for the 
dead other than eucharistic commemorations (cf. SZ. Cyprian, 
‘ Ep. xii.” Oxford ed.), accompanied always by the loving 
benediction of God, in whom they rest so well. The 
practice of commemorating the martyrs on their anniver- 
saries or festivals, called by a sweet euphemism their xatalitza, 
or birthdays, when the communion was, not seldom, ad- 
ministered at their tomb, together with the custom of the 
remembering all other departed brethren at the usual 
service, may explain this language, which has its own 
Apostolic sanction (Heb. xiii. 15), as metaphorical. 
Indeed, in the same twelfth Epistle, St..Cyprian desires to 
be informed of the days ‘on which the martyred saints and 
confessors passed by the way of a glorious death to Im- 
mortality,—words which must virtually preclude any other 
sense than the eucharistic from the words, ‘oblations and 
sacrifices,’ for it is the almost universal consent of Christian 
antiquity that the blessed martyrs were immediately. received 
to Paradise, and oblations could therefore be offered for 
them on/y in a eucharistic sense; the offerings and com- 
memorations of praise and thanksgiving for their victories, 
conquests, and crowns. 

Origen and Tertullian,—the last, however, in his con- 
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fessedly Montanist writings,*—seem to have allowed the 
use of such prayers, and Tertullian is more than suspected 
of first suggesting, though only in vague outline, a purgatory. 
It is a strangely ironical fact that the earliest patristic testi- 
mony to this use of praying for the dead should thus come 
from a tainted source, for to both these early Church-writers 
canonisation has been denied by those who yet, in this con- 
troversy, must call them as witnesses, to plead against the un- 
broken and significant silence among the canonised Fathers. 

The bidding prayer for the dead, and the prayer itself, 
(viii. 3-13; iv. 41, 42) in the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions,’ may 
be easily dismissed, the entire untrustworthiness of its 
authority being generally recognised. 

The earliest orthodox testimony failing, the usage of the 
Church in later times_only can be calied in defence of this 
practice. It becomes, therefore, necessary to implead the 
later ages of primitive Christianity against the very signifi- 
cant silence of earlier and purer days. Further to advance 
the argument a double plea is entered. The Vincentian 
Canon has been appealed to. Catholicity is constituted the 
crucial test of any ecclesiastical opinion or custom. The 
Canon itself has, indeed, been guarded by its author with so 
many provisoes and conditions as sufficiently to convict it 
of an absolute uncertainty of application ; and Vincentius,T 
who ts himself by no means clear from the suspicion of heresy, 
has, in fact, suggested certain cases where its rule would be 
invalidated. 

* Cf. one evidence of Tertullian’s Montanism is his ‘De Anima,’ 
chap. ii. - 

+ Vincent was a monk of the Abbey of Lerins, and, as this abbey was 
infected with the heresy of semi-Pelagianism, he has not only been 
credited with the authorship of a treatise against St. Augustine, but it 
has been even supposed that ¢he very work, the ‘Commonitorium adv. 
Heer.,’ containing this rule of orthodoxy, was covertly intended to sub- 


vert that orthodoxy as represented by St. Augustine. Cf. the Works of 
St. Prosper (i, 229, n.), who answered the attack of Vincentius. 
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It is to subvert the absolute supremacy of the Divine 
Word that the Vincentian Canon is now advanced ; as a 
shield also to defend certain errors, which arise like doubtful 
shapes from the twilight-border of the late primitive times, 
where the growing dimness was already shadowing off into 
the actual night of medizeval superstition. Alas! it cannot 
be denied that in the Church of the third and fourth 
centuries there was a most unhappy and general declension 
from the simplicity and truth of the Apostolic and post-Apos- 
tolic purity, both in doctrine and in ecclesiastical practice.* 
How vain the appeal to the ‘consent of the Fathers’ is, must 
be too self-evident to any acquainted with their mutually 
conflicting writings. 

It is also attempted to impose upon the universal con- 
science of the Church, not the creeds only of the first four 
general councils, but even the general beliefs and religious 
uses, not expressly taught in those admirable creeds, but 
supposed to have been prevalent during the times which 
uttered those great symbols and witnessed those councils. 
Now, the determination of that epoch which saw those four 
general councils, beginning with Niczea and closing with 
that of Chalcedon (4.D. 451), not only carries us far into the 
late-primitive times, but is too purely an artificial one to be 
made with any serious demand that those times, and none 
other, should be constituted a supreme court in the judging 
and determining of religious uses and opinions. There are 
not wanting signs of the general ecclesiastical corruptiont 
in the canons of the Council of Chalcedon. Nor is the 
history of those times and of their councils very edifying 
or very reassuring in any endeavour to establish for them 

* Cf. Milman, ‘ Latin Christianity,’ ix. 82-88, and ili. 323-325, and 
Robertson’s ‘ History of the Church,’ i. 176, 371. 

+ Canons of Chalcedon. Cf. Canons 4, 7, 8, 15, 16, 23, 24. The 


same spirit is seen in the 13th canon of Nicza. ‘ Canons of the First 
Four General Councils,’ Oxford, 1880. 
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such a claim of paramount spiritual authority. We most 
thankfully receive their great creeds, and their decisions upon 
the consubstantial glory of the Eternal Word and upon the 
eternal procession of the most Blessed Spirit, and we most 
devoutly acknowledge the dialectic skill and the theological 
clearness of their definitions. But we cannot consent to 
bow our necks to the yoke of their purely ecclesiastical dicta, 
still less to the tendencies of thought and custom in those 
centuries. Christendom, which had been newly patronised 
by the imperial power, and fascinated by its worldly splen- 
dour, had become already too forgetful of its purely spiritual 
and unworldly origin, and the disastrous custom of baptising 
en masse multitudes of scarcely-instructed and only nominal 
converts from heathenism was already sowing the seeds of 
the later apostasy. 

Let us hear the unhappy admission made by Tertullian, 
who, except Origen, is the only prae-Nicene witness, if we 
exclude all doubtful evidence— for Arnobius is only just pree- 
Nicene—for this very use of prayer for the dead, now in 
controversy. In his treatise, ‘De Corona’ (c. 3), he speaks 
thus: 

‘Let us inquire, therefore, whether tradition, unless it 
be written, should not be admitted. As often as the anni- 
versary comes round, we make offerings for the dead as 
birthday honours. We count fasting or kneeling in worship 
on the Lord’s day to be unlawful. We rejoice in the same 
privilege also from Easter to Whitsunday.... At every for- 
ward step and movement, in all the ordinary actions of daily 
life, we trace upon the forehead the sign (z.e., the cross). Jf, 
Jor these and other such rules, you insist upon having positive 
Scripture-injunction, you will find none.’ 

Surely we may say that any appeal to the patristic use in 
favour of prayers for the dead can only be a broken and 
fragmentary chain, the links of the times of Clement, 
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Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzeus, and other sub-Apostolic writers 
being wholly missing, and those of the times of Origen and 
Tertullian being confessedly of base and untempered metal, 
that cannot bear the strain put upon them of that most 
exacting and. yet undefinable condition of ‘catholic consent !’ 

It would lengthen this edition* too greatly to proceed to 
any examination in detail of the later post-Nicene witnesses 
offered for this custom. It is enough that we have heard 
the silence of the earliest ages of the faith, against which no 
post-Nicene voices—there being overwhelming evidence that 
those times had grievously departed from the primitive 
simplicity and purity-——can prevail. 

The mortuary inscriptions in the Catacombs have been 
further called in evidence that the primitive Christians were 
in the habit of regularly offering prayers for the dead. But 
we shall find that such epitaphs may rather be regarded as 
the mere expression of pious wishes for the holy dead, or as 
a eucharistic memorial of them, with prayer and hope for 
the hastening of their full and final blessedness in the 
general resurrection, than as any evidence that there were 
offered set and usual prayers for them, in the belief that 
their intermediate life in Paradise was a state of such im- 
perfectness and discipline that they still needed the help 
of human suffrages. In estimating the value of this evi- 
dence, it must be confessed that the growth of superstitious 
veneration for martyrs and confessors had already, in the 
earlier centuries, become so rapid in the Church, and that 
so many continued to be buried in the Catacombs long 
after the persecutions, which made this at first necessary, 
had ceased, merely from the desire to lie near the blessed 
martyrs of the first centuries, that it is scarcely safet to accept 

* Cf. the first edition, pp. 268-284. 


+ Cf. Milman, ‘ Latin Christianity,’ i. 86-89, for an awful account of 
that Pope Damasus who was the chief restorer of the Catacombs, 
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the opinions and practices read and deciphered upon the 
monuments and burial-slabs, unless they are verified by the 
consular date, as really genuine records of the very earliest 
Christian ages. But we must submit ourselves to a guide in 
this our descent into the dark and tortuous galleries of the 
Catacombs, whose torch,—itself kindled at the flame of 
truth, —will light our steps and direct our thoughts wich as 
much certainty as can be had. 

So we will linger a little upon this testimony of the 
Catacombs. As it is always restful to go from the hot 
streets of the city to the quiet paths of some country 
churchyard, where peace and religion seem to hallow the 
place of the dead, so to pass from the sand-strewn arena of 
heated controversy, that we may walk in the silent ways of 
the great cemeteries of the primitive Church, will be a 
happy diversion. Let us, then, forsake the confused voices 
of contending theologians, that we may wander among the 
resting-places of the dead, where the only voices that reach 
us are the simple, unaffected voices of sorrow, blended and 
penetrated with the high tones of Christian hope. Though 
the gloom of the vaulted passages, where the footsteps echo 
drearily, is, indeed, all-different from the light that flickers 
on the waving trees, and from the half-joyous, half-sad beauty 
of the churchyard, where the green turf lies lightly on the 
breasts of our dead, and the birds sing above them in the 
branches, yet peace is also here. 

Leaving aside the undated mortuary inscriptions in the 
unfortunate uncertainty that belongs to them, among the 
dated epitaphs possessing any doctrinal importance these 
may be instanced. In one to Marcus Aurelius Prosenes, the 
earliest dated monument having any value relative to this con- 
troversy, and of the year 207, occur these words, ‘ Receptus ad 
Deum, expressive surely of a belief in the immediate felicity 
of the separated soul, as not gradually and painfully cleansed 
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by purgatorial fires, but instantly changed by a supernatural 
transfigurement through the grace of the Spirit of God in 
death. 

‘The next example merely gives the consular date, a.D. 
249, and the assurance that the deceased sleeps—pormIT— 
a distinctively Christian synonym for death. In the year 
A.D. 268 occurs a fragment, on which one may with difficulty 
decipher the inscription by the parents “to their well- 
deserving son who lived twelve years and eleven months.” 
The chief interest attaches to the last line: viBAS INTER 
SANCTIS (st¢) 1nA—“‘ May you live among the holy ones.” 
The meaning of the last three letters is unknown. They 
have been interpreted as standing for iz pace or e¢ ave ; but 
the last rarely, if ever, occurs in Christian epigraphy. Dr. 
McCaul ingeniously conjectures that the last word is in- 
tended for sanctissimas, or ‘most holy ones,” the H being 
an ill-cut m.’* This mere apostrophe, addressed to the 
departed, is certainly not a srayer for him. On this slab are 
also the first known examples of the dove, olive-branch, and 
vase. 

Another, of a.D. 269, and of rude execution, has these 
words : 

“Luces erected this memorial to her very dear daughter, and to thy 
holy spirit ? :— 
surely only ‘an incoherent expression,’ as the able writer+ 
remarks, and intended merely to honour the holy character 
of the deceased. 

In the year 291 the following epitaph, written in barbarous 
style, is found : 

‘Macervonia Silvana, thou didst live well with me from thy maiden- 
hood, rejoicing in most innocent wedlock. Refresh thyself among the 
holy spirits. f 





* Withrow, ‘Catacombs of Rome,’ p. 421. 
ai 102d. 5p. 422. t Lbzd., p. 422. 
II 
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Here again there is nothing of prayer. It is only an 
apostrophe, and surely all that can be claimed for such a 
phrase, rudely carved by some illiterate yet loving hand, is 
a longing for the blessedness of the dead in the spirit-world. 
It is, indeed, very remarkable that there should be so little 
evidence that the tendencies towards the use of prayers for 
the dead, although found in writers (Origen and Tertullian) 
who are of an earlier date than this inscription, should yet 
have so little affected the socially-inferior strata of the 
Church, for these generally lend themselves more readily 
and impetuously to the adoption of novel customs, especially 
if they appeal to the emotional instincts, than do the doctors 
and teachers of religion. 

‘ All the expressions applied to the death of the righteous 
indicate the assurance of their spirits’ peace and happiness. 
Thus, in addition to the examples already given, we have: 
A.D. 339, “Bene quesquenti in pace,” ‘‘ Resting well in 
peace”; A.D. 339, “In pace decessit”; A.D. 349 and A.D. 360, 
“Tbit” and ‘“Exibit in pace,” “Departed in peace”; 
A.p.. 348,. “Requievit,”"“ Entered into: rest=> Acpeses: 
*Pausabit,” ‘Will repose”; a.p. 355, “Quiscit,” “He rests” 
—not ‘‘ Requiescat,” “ May he rest,” as the Romanists write, 
but the joyful assurance of present repose in the peace of 
God; A.D. 359, “Ivit ad Deum,” “He. went to God”; 
A.D. 363, “Semper quiescis secura,” “Thou dost repose for 
ever from care”; A.D. 369, ‘‘ Vocitus iit in pace,” “Called 
away, he went in peace.” In a.p. 380 we find, “ Eterna 
requies felicitatis,” ‘ Everlasting rest of happiness.” 

‘The entire inscriptions, from which extracts are thus 
given, may be found in De Rossi’s “ Juscriptiones Chris- 
tian@,” under the respective dates.’ 

Nor in times so late as the fifth and sixth centuries are 
there examples wanting to show that the faith of the Christ- 
ians followed their holy Dead into the immediate Presence 
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of Christ, into the peace and Vision of Paradise ;—‘ into,’ 
says Justin Martyr (‘ Afo/,’ i. 8), ‘the eternal and pure 
life, and the abode that is with God Himself.’ (Cf. also 
the beautiful words of St. Clement of Alexandria, ‘ Stvom.,’ 
Vil. 13). 
* Abiit etheriam cupiens coeli conscendere lucem.’ (A.D. 393). 
‘She departed, desiring to ascend to the ethereal light of heaven.’ 
* Dulcis et innoces hic dormit Severianus somno pacis. . . 


Cujus spiritus in luce Domini susceptus est.’ (A.D. 383.) 


‘Here sleeps in the sleep of peace the sweet and innocent Severianus, 
whose spirit is received into the light of the Lord.’ 


‘Hic jacet Urbica suabis semperq. pudica 
Vixit verborum vera loquuta in sempiternale 
fEvum quiescit secura.’ (A.D. 397.) 


‘ Here lies Urbica, agreeable and ever modest. She lived a speaker 
of truth. She rests free from care throughout endless time.’ 


*Pausabet Preetiosa annorum 
Pulla virgo xii. tantum ancilla Dei et Xpi.’ (A.D. 401.) 


‘ Pretiosa went to her rest, a maiden of only twelve years of age, a 
handmaid of God and of Christ.’ 


‘ Hic requiescet in somno pacis Mala... . 
Accepta aput Deum.’ (A.D. 432.) 
‘Here rests in the sleep of peace Mala. ... Received into the 
presence of God.’* 


As for the spurious liturgiest falsely ascribed to St. Mark, 
St. James, and the Apostles, even their most ardent de- 
fenders are obliged to acknowledge the many interpolations 


* Withrow, p. 427. The uncouth spelling is not altered in these 
epigraphs. 

} The ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’? contain what is known as the 
‘Clementine Liturgy.’ But in the grave doubt of the real date of these 
Constitutions, and especially of the seventh and eighth books, or even 
of their ante-Nicene origin, no special weight can be attached to this 


testimony. 
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of late date, so that impartial Romanists—Tillemont and 
others—have surrendered all the claim of these ‘liturgical 
forms to be considered Apostolic. And if not originally 
Apostolic, their titles must have decome a virtual forgery, 
and their matter, confessed even by their most enthusiastic 
defenders to contain, without any honest and sure mark of 
distinction, many interpolations of far later times undcr this 
fraudulent sanction of Apostolic names, can scarcely deserve 
any better recognition. It is confessed, also, that there is 
an entire absence of MSS.* of these liturgies of any ancient 
date, and this it is attempted to explain from the reverence 
given to the formularies of the Christian ritual, which, 
especially in times of persecution, would, it is urged, be 
therefore destroyed rather than exposed to heathen outrage 
and irreverence. It is a more certain inference that these 
superstitious forms could only have been imposed upon a 
wretchedly ignorant age, and one removed from, at least, 
sub-Apostolic times by a long interval. 

Bishop Lightfoot, than whom no more impartial or 
learned theologian has in these times adorned the Church 
of England, distinctly gives up their Apostolic origin when 
he says: ‘//, therefore, there de any first or second century 
nucleus in the existing liturgies,’ etc. (‘Ep. of Clement,’ 
i. 388, n.). 

* There were till lately only two MSS. known as extant of the 
‘Liturgy of James,’ with the fragments of a third. Of the two entire 
MSS., one is of the tenth and the other of the twelfth century, while 
only one of that of Mark, of the twelfth century, was known to exist. 
Now, however, by the enthusiasm of Dr. Swainson and his collabora- 
teurs, other MSS. and rolls, though none of them apparently of any 
very ancient date, have been discovered, that at Rossano,—containing 
both the Liturgies of James and Mark, and which Benandot had once 
inspected,—having been refound, while fragments of both Liturgies have 
been also found at the monastery of St. Salvador, in Messina, dated 
respectively (St. James) 960 A.D., and (St. Mark) about 200 years later ; 


and a complete copy of St. Mark has been discovered in the Vatican, 
bearing the date 1207 of our era. 
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Theological terms occur in them, which are only found 
in general use in the ecclesiastical writings of the post- 
Nicene period. We may not be able definitely to prove 
this of the term ‘consubstantial,’ but we can rely more 
absolutely upon the name given often in them to the Virgin, 
and famous in the Nestorian controversy, ‘ Zheotokos,’ or 
‘Mother of God,’ which must disprove decisively the 
Apostolic or sub-Apostolic authorship, of these liturgies. 
There is no very conclusive evidence beyond a general state- 
ment in Theodoret, that it was in any customary use in the 
Church of the earlier ages, and certainly none that any such 
use was connected with or could sanction the extravagant 
and superstitious adoration of the Virgin-Mother, with which 
it is associated in these liturgies. Yet invocations to the 
Virgin, which St. Epiphanius has called ‘zxfanda,’ are to 
be found in these liturgies. Dr. Swainson* has evidently 
proved them to be the falsifications of far later than primitive 
times. 

If, indeed, it is argued that these invocations may, not 
improbably, be interpolations in the text of authentic litur- 
gies, it may be replied again, that, if so, the whole text of 
these liturgies must be rendered uncertain, and therefore 
valueless for any serious controversy ; for by what test shall 
the genuine text be discovered? Every endeavour to dis- 
engage and separate the portions of a genuine original, and 
to eliminate the spurious portions, must be purely con- 
jectural, and, indeed, only the reflection of the bias and 
private judgment of the individual critic. The evidence of 
the liturgies must, then, rather compromise than approve 
the use of prayers for the dead. 

There is, moreover, a second internal evidence of the 


* «Greek Liturgies,’ pp. 40 and xxxvii, Introd. The words, ‘ Re- 
member, Lord, the voice of the Archangel, saying, ‘‘ Hail, etc.”’ were 
very craftily erased ! 
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corrupted state of the text of these pretended ‘ Apostolic ’ 
liturgies,—that they show a very different condition in the 
ecclesiastical order of the Church to that of the really 
primitive times. 

Bishop Lightfoot has said that the development of the 
ecclesiastical orders in the six confessedly-spurious epistles 
of Ignatius must place them ‘ not earlier than the middle of 
the fourth century.’ What, then, can be said of these 
liturgies, in which even monks are commemorated ? 

The suffrage in the ‘ Universal Collect’ in the ‘ Liturgy 
of James ’*—‘ For them that lead their lives in virginity and 
purity and asceticism (acxjoe), and in venerable marriage, 
and them that carry on their struggle in the caves and dens 
and holes of the earth, our holy fathers and brothers ’— 
would sufficiently confute any pretence of this liturgy—at 
least, in its present form—to Apostolical authorship. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the earliest years of the 
thirteenth century Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, submitted 
to the famous Theodore Balsamon (afterwards Patriarch of 
Antioch) a question, ‘the answer to which is almost classical :’ 
‘ Are the liturgies which are read in the neighbourhoods of 
Alexandria and Jerusalem, and are said to have been com- 
posed by the holy Apostles, James and Mark, to be re- 
ceived by the holy Catholic Church ?? Theodore answered, 
quoting 1 Cor. i. 10: ‘ We see, therefore, that neither from 
the Holy Scriptures, nor from any canon synodically issued, 
have we ever heard that a liturgy was handed down by the 
holy Apostle Mark ; and the 32nd canon of the council 
held in Trullo is the only authority that a mystic liturgy was 
composed by the holy James, brother of the Lord. Neither 
does the 85th canon of the Apostles, nor the 59th canon of 


* Swainson, ‘Greek Liturgies,’ p. 250. Other suffrages are added 
in three of his MSS., praying for ‘our orthodox sovereigns, the palace, 
and the camp’! Paris, 476, wants these. 
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the Council of Laodicea, make any mention whatever of 
these liturgies; nor does the Catholic Church of the 
(Ecumenical See of Constantinople in any way acknowledge 
them.... We decide, therefore, that they ought not to be 
received.’* 

Let us, for one last moment, retrace our steps to the Cross. 
We will there unclasp the hands of our mutual thoughts upon 
the intermediate state of our blessed dead ; that, while we so 
part, the voice of the Christ may again penetrate to the 
most hidden recesses of our hearts with its own consolation 
and truth. See! the long procession has halted at Calvary. 
There was no death-march to muffle with its wail the con- 
fused tread and the loud curses of the crowd ; only the cry 
of the trumpet, with its hoarse call of doom. Oh, a marvel 
that it was not answered by the battle-cry of the warrior- 
angels of God and by the arch-angelic trump! And now 
they are come to the place, strewn with skulls, every one a 
white tablet on which death,—and that, too, an accursed 
death,—had written his ghastly signature. The great last 
scene of the Passion of God is begun. The Lamb is 
there waiting to be offered, ready to be slain. They have 
brought to Him the cup, drugged and medicated, partially, 
at least, to dull the sensibilities into a merciful oblivion,— 
the right, it is said, of every unhappy soul condemned to the 
cross. The Victim tastes, but He puts it from His lips. Why? 
May not He have this poor alleviation? May only the 
others drown, in the draught of ‘wine mingled with myrrh,’ 
some of the awful pains of crucifixion? No crown of blind- 
ing, burning thorn is pressed into their temples by the 
raising of the crosses, as into His. Their flesh has not run 
with fountains of blood in any Gethsemane. Not for them 
is judgment still reserved,—the Judgment of the eternal 


* Cf. also the very incriminating Introduction of Canon Swainson, 
PP. XXVii.-xxxi, 
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Curse,—as It stands now waiting for the human Heart of 
God in the Sacrifice for sin. Yet He alone will not drink 
those narcotic drops, even for the assuaging of such infinite 
woes. Look, for He puts it from His lips, not roughly, 
only gently. He tastes, and then refuses. The clearness 
of His human reason may not be overclouded by any 
dulness or lethargy, nor the exquisite sensitiveness of His 
Manhood suffered to become untuned to the touch and 
thrill of an infinite pain and sorrow in the Satisfaction of the 
Cross. The clear sky of His human consciousness and 
vision must preserve all its reflective powers in a perfect 
sensibility, as the pure waters of a lake, without veil of mist 
or exhalation, which make answer to the deep shades of 
the thunder-cloud in a responsive blackness. And _ there- 
fore, it is that He puts aside the drugged cup of forgetful- 
ness. Ah, see! He will endure all, suffer all, rather than 
abdicate the throne,—even on that dreadful throne of 
Passion-sorrow,—of the most absolute truth. Have we not, 
who are mourners, reason enough to adore that supreme 
self-forgetfulness in His hour of extremest suffering, for His 
words of conscious truth are fragrant with the sweet breath 
and perfumes of Paradise, the garden where our holy dead 
live in joy and felicity ;—‘ With Me in Paradise’? 


THE END. 
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